The Badminton Magazine 


THE MASTER'S VICTORY 


BY T. F. DALE 


‘GOoD morning, Miss Clive. Are you still as eager as ever to 

hunt a pack of hounds ?’ 

“Yes, indeed, if you are not afraid of my jumping on 
them, or doing else dreadful.’ 

But Jack Couplestone, the young Master of the Churnston 
Foxhounds, did not look as if he were afraid of anything that 
would secure him some hours of Mary Clive’s company. To 
hunt his own hounds, and at the same time enjoy the society 
of the woman who had taken captive his affections, was an 
altogether enchanting prospect. 

Mary Clive was a handsome, well-grown girl, whose frank 
enthusiasm for the joys of the hunting-field had first attracted 
the attention of the Master. She was young, she was keen, and ia 
it was her first season with hounds. Small wonder, then, that she ia 
looked up to the Master with feelings little short of veneration. 

It was only two years since Jack Couplestone had been 
chosen Master by the Churnston Hunt Committee, with the 
understanding that he should be allowed to hunt the hounds 
himself. Since then his reputation had been steadily rising, 
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for never had such sport been shown in the Churnston country. 
During two seasons of almost unbroken good scent, long and 
brilliant runs had been the rule rather than the exception, and 
the way in which the young Master stuck to the line of his 
hunted fox roused the admiration of the old farmers, who had 
many of them been filled with forebodings when matters were 
taken out of the hands of the huntsman who had grown grey 
in the service of the hunt. 

The Churnston hounds were in the heyday of popularity, 
the fields were large and the subscriptions good, and Jack 


Couplestone was reckoned one of the most rising masters of 
the day. 

There was but one dissentient voice that made itself heard 
when the praises of the Master were sung. A_ sturdy 
farmer, who from boyhood to a green old age had followed 
hounds, and knew every inch and corner of the country, 
refused to believe in the skill that had been crowned by such 
glorious results. 

‘All very well to talk,’ he was wont to affirm ; ‘ just wait a 
bit. Yes, the Master he do show sport, but, there, so would any 
one when scent is just screaming. He may hit off the line, 
but it ain’t because he knows the run of his foxes, for he ain't 
no idea of it by hisself. I’ve watched, and he don’t cast not 
with no plan to speak of—just anyhow, all round the hat as the 
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saying is. Yes, dy hisself, 1 say,’ Tom Ferneley would repeat 
emphatically to any one who disagreed with him, and with a 
solemn shake of the head leave his words for the listener to 
unravel as he pleased. 


‘Where is Victory, Simpson ?’ asked the Master, after he had 


cast a keenly critical look at the hounds waiting on the green 
in front of the Three Pigeons. ‘Did you not bring her out ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ was the ready answer, as the kennel huntsman 
lowered a pewter tankard from his lips and tried to look as if 
he had not been enjoying the contents. 

In vain Simpson’s practised eye searched for the lemon 
pied head of the upstanding old hound which he knew: had 
been there when he rode up to the Meet. Had he only known 
it, it was whilst a tall soldierly man had been talking to him, 
and while the honest face of Jim, the whipper-in, formed a 
red halo round the mug from which he was draining the last 
drop, that old Victory had wandered from the pack and trotted 
to investigate the possible attractions of the hedge on the far 
side of the road. : 

It was a saying in the kennel that ‘there was nothing old 
Vict’ry didn’t know,’ and now she seemed aware that Jim’s eye 
was off her and she was free to follow her own instincts. : 

She had not gone far before she struck on an altogether 
fascinating odour of high meat, and with head down she fol- 
lowed the scent along the hedge. There in a smeuse lay a 
lump of meat—butcher’s meat—and with a cautious look round 
at the unresponsive Jim, the old hound made a dash at the 
dainty. She missed it, but as she drew back for a moment in 
astonishment, she saw it lying just the other side of the hedge. 
Darting through, she made another snatch at it. Still the 
elusive morsel slipped away ; but Victory’s blood was now up, 
and with no thought of anything else, she followed. Once, 
twice, again she almost but not quite secured the prize, and 
then, seeing it lying at the bottom of a deep ditch, she jumped 
down after it. 

As she did so a strong hand grasped her by the neck, and 
in a second a strap was passed round her jaw and she was 
bundled into a sack. A smothered laugh rose from the owner 
of the brawny arms that had secured her as the mouth of the 
sack was tied, and Victory, the best hunting hound of the pack, 
lay useless for purposes of sport. 

So Victory was not to be found. 
Simpson called, and Jim and the second whipper-in in vain 
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searched the farm buildings at the back of the Three Pigeons. 
At last even the Master gave up hope, and jogged off to 
Branksby Gorse to begin the business of the day. 

‘I think it must be just the most delightful thing in the 
world to hunt hounds,’ observed Mary Clive as she and the 
Master trotted side by side along the lane leading to the gorse, 
and as she spoke she turned a glance of frank admiration on 
the M.F.H. 

It needed no subtle knowledge of human nature, however, 
to tell Jack Couplestone that the incense so freely offered at 
his shrine was at that moment given for his office and not for 
himself. The unwavering glance from the clear brown eyes 
that met his forbade him to think otherwise. 

A shadow crossed his face as he answered : 

‘Yes, there is nothing like it when all goes well.’ 

His companion looked up quickly. 

‘And who has better cause to congratulate himself on 
things going well ?’ she demanded archly. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘I have had wonderful luck.’ 

And Mary was still wondering what the implied doubt in his 
tone could mean when the covert was reached. 

The Master’s heart indeed was heavy within him. He had 
noted signs that gave him but little hope of a good scenting 
day. He had seen gossamer webs floating in the air as he 
jogged along the ten miles that lay between his home and the 
Three Pigeons, and while he had stood watching his men’s 
efforts to find old Victory, two or three of the hounds had 
enjoyed a good roll on the grass. It was, he felt sure, one of 
those bright soft early winter days that are at once so delightful 
and so bad for scent. 

Gloomily, even though he had Mary Clive beside him, he 
trotted off to draw the covert. He spoke to his hounds as he 
went along, and for the first time he realised how bad his hound 
language was. It struck him, too, that his voice in covert 
resembled that of the historic Punch and Judy showman, As 
he moved about, his face had the worried look that had attracted 
Mary’s attention earlier, and she asked herself if it could be 
anxiety about his favourite hound that brought it there. If so, 
it showed how keen the Master was and how interested in all 
that concerned his hounds ; and Mary, still in the first glow of 
her hunting experiences, felt a thrill of sympathy stir her, that 
might haye cheered the Master had he known of it. 

At last the whimper of a few hounds changed into a chorus 
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of eager voices ; then, driving along by the spot where Mary and 
her good mare were waiting, hounds poured into the open, and 
the Master, by a brilliant jump over the double post and rails 
that divided the covert from the grass fields beyond, was with 
them in a trice. 


‘Go for the gate to the left,’ he shouted to Mary as he put 


his horse at the fence and disappeared, and she was fain to follow 
the direction, as in cold blood the redoubtable Branksby timber 
was not to be lightly attempted. 

The knowledge that at least his horsemanship was such as 
but few if any of his hard-riding fields could emulate, and that 
Mary Clive had been the spectator of an exploit that must put 
him in the front rank of horsemen, somewhat soothed the 
Master’s feelings as he galloped after the vanishing pack. 

But his satisfaction was short-lived. In the third field the 
chorus ceased, as hounds wavered and came to a standstill, and 
then cast themselves eagerly along the hedge. It was no good, 
and they soon stopped and looked at the Master as much as to 
say, ‘Now we have done all we can, suppose you try!’ So he 
cast in various directions, till at last he crossed the heel line, and 
hounds straightway ran it back into covert. 

‘’Ware heel, sir,’ said the whipper-in, while old Tom Ferneley 
muttered to his neighbour, ‘ Look at that now. What did I tell 
you ?’ 

But it was not till hounds were in covert and blank silence 
reigned that the Master recognised his mistake. Mary had over- 
heard old Ferneley’s remark, and she watched the Master keenly 
from the point of vantage near him to which she was entitled 
by his permission. Presently hounds were blown out of covert 
and the Master went off to try for another fox. This was soon 
found and as soon lost, and as another of old Ferneley’s criti- 
cisms fell on Mary’s ear she suddenly caught hold of her mare 
sharply by the head and set off in the direction of the Three 
Pigeons. 

The flush on her face as she drew up at the door and called 
for the ostler was not entirely due to the rapid pace at which 
she had ridden, for an angry light flashed in her eyes, and there 
was a sharp ring in her voice as she demanded to see one of the 
-men who had formerly been in her mother’s service. 

‘Martin, where is old Victory ?’ she asked imperiously, and 
as the man gazed at her in speechless astonishment, she went on 
rapidly : ‘ You had better tell me, for I mean to have her.’ 
The man scratched his head and looked at her doubtfully. 
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‘Well, Miss Mary,’ he said at last slowly, ‘ you see, it’s this 
way——'. 

But he was not allowed to proceed. 

‘Now, look here, Martin: if you don’t want to get into 
trouble over this, you will let me have the hound without a 
moment’s delay. Quick, now,’ she said authoritatively, and rais- 
ing her whip she pointed in the direction of the farm buildings. 

Martin, seeing the look on her face, turned and hobbled off 
quickly towards a distant outhouse, from which, before many 
seconds had passed, an old lemon pied hound bounded out, and 
putting her nose to the ground was soon lost to sight down the 
lane along which hounds had passed that morning. 

‘All right, Martin. Now, don’t say a word to any one till I 
see you again, and then perhaps you may not get what you 
deserve for this.’ And Mary, too, disappeared in the wake of 
hound. 

By the time she came up with the field, which was still 
stationed outside a covert in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
numbers had thinned considerably, but she was glad to see old 
Ferneley still in his place. 

She went cautiously into the wood, and soon had the satis- 
faction of hearing the Master call out with a ring of triumph in 
his voice, as a shrill sharp note rose from the covert, ‘ Hark to 
Victory! Huic, huic, huic!’ 

In another moment the pack came clustering out, led by 
the old lemon pied, who was throwing her tongue eagerly. 
Hounds wavered again in the second field, for the fox, which 
had lain down in a dry ditch, had then scuttled along the fence. 
This was, however, too old a trick for Victory. She had missed 
the line, so stopping short she cast herself back to the fence 
and feathered up it, waving her stern the while. The Master’s 
eye was on her. Two notes on his horn brought the scattered 
pack together, and just as old Victory topped the stile and 
threw her tongue in the next field, the hounds streamed 
onwards in a body. Twice again did the old hound put them 
right, and each time the Master had them going again without 
delay. Each time, too, they were nearer to their fox, and at 
last, as scent improved in the cooler air, they fairly raced after 
him. Twenty minutes at best pace, with the now silent hounds 
flitting in front, then the dreaded Muston Brook and a steep 
hill to finish up with, choked off most of the field. Mary, the 
Master, and the second whipper-in were the only ones in at a 
kill in the open. 


“QUICK, NOW,’ SHE SAID AUTHORITATIVELY 
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The run had been short but brilliant, and the fortunes of 
the day were retrieved. 

The Master joined Mary on the way home. 

“¢ You see we had a sample of bad luck to-day. And as she 
gave him a look that showed how she had sympathised with his 
misfortunes, a sudden resolve shaped itself in his mind. 

‘Miss Clive,’ he said in a low tone, while Mary’s eyes fell 
and her breath came quickly, ‘I have something I want to 
tell you. I think you know—you must know—that your 
approval is more to me than that of all the world beside,’ and 


Mary saw that the hand resting on his horse’s mane as he bent 
forward, and half turned towards her, trembled, ‘and until 
to-day I never realised that I had no right to hope for it. You 
will despise me as I despise myself when I tell you, that without 
old Victory | could not hunt the hounds. On the few days 
when she has not been out with me before scent has been so 
good that hounds have required no interference, and I declare 
to you,’ he said in a voice that carried conviction to the ears of | 
his listener, ‘that until this morning | had no more idea I was 
a fraud than—than you had.’ q 

A smile of mingled archness and tenderness was on Mary’s 
face, and he saw that his confession had not ruined his cause 
with her. 


‘ Miss Clive-——Mary,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is it possible that you have 
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known me for an unwitting impostor and can yet care for me ? 
Oh, my darling, tell me! I love you so that even now, when | 
feel so degraded in my own eyes that I am not worthy to speak 
to you, it would be heaven indeed to look forward to the time 
when I might claim you as my own,’ 

‘I do love you,’ was the simple answer, ‘and I will not 
allow you to call yourself an impostor.’ 

As the first part of the reply had to be answered first, it was 
some minutes before the Master paid attention to the latter. 
But even in those first moments of transport he could not long 
forget the experiences of the morning. 

‘You do not understand, | am afraid, what has happened. 
When you do you will know me for the shameful fraud I am,’ 

For answer a slim hand, daintily gloved, was laid on his lips 
and a voice thrilling with tenderness said : 

‘I have forbidden you to speak disrespectfully of—of my 
future husband, and it was because I saw how much you did 
depend on old Victory in the field that I went and fetched her 
for you.’ 

‘Fetched old Victory! What do you mean ?’ 

‘Well, you must be patient and listen to a long story. But 
before I say a word you must promise not to punish any one 
who had to do with shutting her up.’ 

‘Shutting up Victory ?’ repeated the Master, unable for the 
moment to take in any other part of her words, and in a state 
of complete mystification. 

‘Promise,’ repeated Mary, noting with amusement how en- 
tirely Victory’s disappearance occupied the thoughts of her lover. 

‘Of course, I promise,’ he answered hastily. 

‘Well, I. overheard that irrepressible brother of mine last 
night confiding to Major Durnford about one of his endless 
practical jokes, and I gathered it had to do with you, and when 
old Ferneley said while we were waiting by Brampton Wood 
this morning “he knewed as you could do nothing without old 
Victory,” it suddenly flashed into my mind that Bobbie was 
responsible for the hound not being out.’ 

‘But how did he do it ?’ 

‘You know Martin at the Three Pigeons, He was once in 
our stables, and I do not know how it came to me, but directly 
1 connected Bobbie with Victory’s disappearance, I was sure 
that Martin had something to do with it.’ 

‘And how did you find her ?’ 

‘I just rode up and ordered Martin to let her out, and he 
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was so astounded,’ with a smile at the recollection of the puzzle- 
headed wonder with which her demand had been received, 
‘that he obediently did as I told him, evidently feeling I must 
know all about it and that his best course was to propitiate me. 
After that there was no trouble, for by the time I got back to 
the covert Victory was at work with the rest.’ 

‘So I owe it to you that every one did not spot me as the 
fatuous idiot I have been, to think I could hunt hounds at all.’ 

But he was not allowed to go on. 

‘You are not to call yourself names, and if I am to be the 
Lady-Master,’ with a smile Jack Couplestone found infinitely 
consoling, ‘we will learn to do without old Victory before she 
gets past work.’ 

And so they did, and it was generally said that the Master’s 
wife knew as much about hunting the hounds as did the Master 
himself, and what between them they did not know was not 
worth mentioning. 

Old Martin still remembers the incident with a puzzled 
wonder that the Master should have presented him with a 
sovereign for his misdeeds, and Bobbie Clive has accepted the 
brother-in-law he took this novel way of trying to put at a 
disadvantage in his sister’s eyes. 
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BY ALFRED E: T. WATSON 


EVER since I began to take an interest in steeplechasing I have 
heard that the sport was ‘on its last legs,’ ‘ going to the dogs,’ 
and so forth, and so far as I can make out, long before my 
day, when the Grand National used to be a ‘sweepstake of ten 
sovereigns each with eighty added ’—or, at any rate, very soon 
after—the same prophecies. of evil had been heard. There is 
a time when I shall credit these evil prognostications : that is, 
when some one possesses a good, sound horse that stays, jumps 
well, and has a turn of speed, and is unable to find a purchaser 
for it at a very handsome figure. There certainly is a keen 
demand at the present moment for good steeplechase horses ; 
the difficulty is to find them, and that is a very great difficulty 
indeed ; but whilst that demand exists, it seems to me not a 
little absurd to adopt the ‘last leg’ theory. There was a period 
when Ireland remained an unexploited field, and a man with an 
eye for make and shape, who understood what he wanted and 
recognised it when he saw it, might have crossed St. George’s 
Channel with a few hundred pounds in his pocket and brought 
back several very nice horses ; even nowadays, by extraordinary 
good luck, one may pick up something which promises well and 
fulfils promise. ‘ 

Cassock’s Pride was, I believe, a case in point, having been 
found in a little shed so inadequate in size that his tail projected 
through the door, and bought for a very few sovereigns. But, as 
a very general rule, if any one in Ireland nowadays has anything 
like a likely horse he wants a great deal of money for it. I have 
known a thousand pounds and more given for animals that 
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have consistently failed to win £40 steeplechases in this country. 
Another way of obtaining a steeplechase horse is to ‘ make him ’— 
to pick up something that has been running on the flat, that 
‘looks like jumping,’ and to have him schooled ; but the pro- 
portion of really good ’chasers obtained in this way of late years 
is very small. 1 could only guess at the percentage of com- 
parative successes, and may content myself with saying that it 
is extremely low. Voluptuary was one of the few good winners 
‘made’ from the flat, and in this chat about Grand Nationals I may 
as well begin with him. If any one cares to know the earlier 
history of the race, it will be found summarised in the Steeple- 
chase Book of the Badminton Library—which I began to write, 
as it happens, in Voluptuary’s year, 1884. 

There have been all sorts of theories in connection with 
Grand Nationals, the majority of which have been upset from 
time to time. One of these was that no horse ever won the 
great Liverpool race the first time he essayed that severe task. 
Voluptuary had done very moderate service on the flat for 
Lord Rosebery. He was taken in hand when sold by Mr. 
E. P. Wilson, a singularly expert professor of the game, and so 
well schooled that he was able, in the hands of his trainer, to 
upset the ‘ first time out’ theory by four lengths, that good little 
mare, Frigate, being second to him with a 7 Ib. penalty, 
which might or might not have made a difference to the result ; 
for it is impossible to say what 7 lb. means over four miles 
and a half, more particularly as it affects different horses in 
such very different ways. Roquefort, then a five-year-old, was 
third, having narrowly escaped a very different sort of life. 
He belonged to my friend Colonel R. B. Fisher, now com- 
manding the roth Hussars in South Africa, and had developed 
a trick which almost induced his owner to give up having him 
trained and put him in a dog-cart. The horse would not run 
on a right-handed course, and when he appeared at Sandown 
a little mob of Mr. Arthur Yates’ stable boys and their friends 
used to stand at the top of the hill to prevent him from bolting 
round to the left. Liverpool, a left-handed course, was the 
sort he liked, and there he ran so well that he was wisely kept 
to the business of chasing. 

Few animals have more consistently distinguished themselves 
over the big jumps at Aintree. At the earliest opportunity he 
changed the third into a first, as it was confidently expected he 
would do, for in 1885, starting at the short price of 100 to 30, 
he had two lengths the best of Frigate—second again—trying 
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to give the winner 10 lb. He was pressed in the market this 
year by Zoedone, on whom Count Kinsky had been successful 
a couple of seasons previously——upsetting another of the theories 
that no one but a particularly accomplished jockey who knew the 
course could hope to win over it. Count Kinsky was, indeed, 
a remarkably fine horseman so far as riding over fences went, 
but it was never claimed for him by his best friends (of whom 
he made very many during his residence in England) that he 
was in anything like the first class ‘between the flags.’ What 
happened to Zoedone will, I suppose, never be known. Count 
Kinsky had the idea that the mare had been ‘ got at.’ She 
blundered over. the preliminary hurdle—for there used to be 
hurdles then as part of the National course—as if she could 
not see it, and, admirable jumper as she was, her victory having 
most conclusively proved this, she bungled her fences and 
lumbered hopelessly about the course till she was pulled up. 

As I am going over ground already briefly covered in my 
Badminton volume, something in the nature of repetition is 
unavoidable ; but so far as I am aware the story of Old Joe, 
who won in 1886, has never before been told. The horse had 
completed an excellent preparation, and those connected with 
him were convinced that he had something more than merely a 
good chance, when, the day before he was to have been sent 
to Liverpool, his owner received a telegram from Carlisle, where 
Old Joe was trained, saying that he was hopelessly lame, one of 
his legs having filled to an alarming extent. The box in which 
he was to have travelled had been countermanded by the 
trainer ; but Old Joe’s owner, one of those who do not know 
when they are beaten, at once replied that the horse must be 
sent, and himself set off-to Carlisle to see about it. The repoit 
was only too correct, and the odds against Old Joe starting 
seem incalculably long. It was determined, however, tc make 
every effort to get him to the post. During the journey his leg 
was kept in a bucket and unceasingly fomented. The swelling 
went down ; though still lame, there was a distinct improvement 
next day, so that he was able to get to the post. A horse called 
Coronet was this year a very hot favourite at 3 to 1; 5 to 1 
was taken about Roquefort ; Too Good, the hope of Ireland, 
stood at sevens; and Frigate, now trained at Epsom and ridden 
by the late John Jones, was third favourite at 9 to 1. There 
were rather more than the usual number of disasters in the 
race. Frigate, who was to have retrieved the fortune of a keen 
follower of the sport who had been ruined in pursuit of it, was 
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one of the first to come to grief, an accident for which her 
jockey was held to be in a great measure responsible. Roquefort 
also fell, as did seven others, and Old Joe finally won from Too 
Good, with an outsider called Magpie, who started at 200 to 1, 
third. After the race Old Joe was lamer than ever ; his leg 
swelled to an enormous size, and after some days a huge nail 
was extracted from it. He had won the race with some ounces 
of iron in his flesh close to his fetlock. The only suggestion as to 
how it came there was that in jumping a post and rail, in the course 
of his preparation, he must have hit it hard just at a place where 
it had been nailed up, and so carried away the nail in his leg. 
How it was that the mischief did not develop more rapidly, 
for it happened some days before he went lame, I have no 
idea ; but this story is related on the best authority, that of his 
owner. 

Every year before the National the question used to be, and 
it may be said is still, what had been sent from Ireland? In 
1887 Spahi, a horse with a deservedly good reputation, was 
the representative of the dangerous Curragh stable, with Mr. T. 
Beasley, one of the band of brothers who could hold their own 
with the very best, in the saddle ; but Spahi had nothing to do 
with the finish, nor had Too Good, another notable steeplechase 
horse, ridden by Mr. H. Beasley. Roquefort this year was 


burdened with 12 st. 8 lb., and until close upon the finish it 


looked as if he were going to destroy another of the cherished 
theories at the Grand National—that no horse could possibly 
win with more than 12 stone on his back. I was not at 
Liverpool that year, but am told that after jumping on to the 
racecourse Roquefort, in spite of his burden, looked all over a 
winner, till, for some unascertained reason, he swerved and fell 
over the rails. Frigate was once more among the starters, 
ridden this year by a soldier, Mr. F. E. Lawrence, but she did 
not distinguish herself, and the winner turned up in the 20 to 1 
chance, Gamecock, a good horse that afterwards, towards the 
close ofa singularly successful career, became quite a popular 
idol, whose victories used to be received with cheers. 

_ The year 1888 always struck me as a particularly interesting 
one, perhaps because I had seen something of the winner’s 
preparation. At this time Tom Cannon was training, and 
frequently winning with, a number of good steeplechase horses, 
two of whom, Mr. E. W. Baird’s Playfair and Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Aladdin, were being prepared at Danebury for the 
great race. No one connected with the stable, including Tom 
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Cannon himself, had any real knowledge which was the better of 
the two at the weights, though Mr. C. W. Waller, who had been 
asked to ride for Mr. Rothschild, adopted a very strong opinion. 
He was convinced that Aladdin must beat his stable companion, 
and having taken 1000 to 30 about his mount declined even to 
save his modest stake on the other. There was not much 
between them, either, in the ‘market,’ for Aladdin started at 33 
to 1 and Piayfair at 40. But they both stood up and Aladdin 
finished fifth, very many lengths behind Playfair, who, after 
hitting some of the first fences very hard and nearly losing his 
balance, won, ridden by the Danebury jockey, Mawson, by 
ten lengths from Frigate, second, it will be seen, for the third 
time! I suppose few people realise the keen disappointment of 
being again and again so near the object of their ambition, and 
just failing to achieve it. The favourite this year, it should be 
said, was a really good Irish horse named Usna, who started at 
100 to 15 in spite of his 12 st. 7 lb., Mr. H. Beasley up. 
Every year one hears of horses that ‘must have won’ the 
National if they had stood up, and Usna was one of this numerous 
company, though there may have been more in the claim in his 
case than there is as a rule. Some sort of accident happened 
to him about a mile from home, when certainly he was going 
strong and well; but he broke down badly and was never seen 
on a racecourse again. 

At last, in 1889, after so many disappointments, Frigate was 
to be successful. Roquefort, 12 st. 7 lb., was favourite at 6 to 
1, which shows that the ‘over 12 stone’ idea was by no means 
universally adopted, but he came to grief, and the final fight 
was between the good mare and a good horse of Mr. C. J. 
Cunningham’s, Why Not, whose name crops up very constantly 
in the annals of Liverpool. They both carried 11 st. 5 Ib., and 
were both much fancied, Frigate starting at 8 to 1, Why Not at 
100 to g. It was only by a length that Frigate, in the hands of 
Mr. T. Beasley, made up for the series of disappointments which 
had attended her efforts here, and it is possible that she might 
have failed but for an accident—an accident to another horse. 
Savoyard, who had carried 12 st. 4 lb. the year before, ridden 
by that excellent amateur, Mr. George Lambion—the possessor 
of extraordinarily good ‘hands,’ for it was rarely indeed that a 
horse ever pulled with him—was in the race in Frigate’s year 
with 7 lb. less, and those who had taken 20 to 1 about him 
were congratulating themselves that the money was in their 
pockets, as people sometitnes do just a little prematurely, when 
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he came down desperately hard at the last hurdle, clearing the 
way for the daughter of Gunboat and Fair Maid of Kent. 

In 1890 eleven fell in the field of sixteen, a proportion which 
shows the chances of accident over these big fences. Frigate, who 
made her last appearance at Liverpool, was one of the lot that came 
to grief, and Why Not was another, though Mr. Cunningham, 
in spite of the fact that his fall was a very heavy one—in fact he 
was almost ‘ knocked out ’—remounted and finished fifth, in front 
of a moderate animal called Emperor that had not been down. 
Mr. Cunningham felt the effects of his fall for many months 
after, and that he should have got up again and completed the 
course shows what a really hard man a steeplechase rider must 
be. A wretchedly bad animal named Pan, who started at any- 
thing over a 100 to 1, was second. He was very slow and a 
very indifferent jumper, and it is curious to reflect that if any- 
thing untoward had happened to Ilex—the Epsom horse who 
won—this creature, who had been bought out of a selling race 
a few weeks before for 120 guineas, and prior to the Grand 
National had run sixteen times that season in wretched little 
races and only twice been successful, each time from three 
opponents of the poorest class, would actually have won the 
Grand National ! 

There were one and twenty starters the next year, when the 
spoils fell to Ireland, the 4 to 1 favourite Come Away, ridden 
by Mr. H. Beasley, just getting home by half a length from 
Cloister, with my poor friend Captain ‘Roddy’ Owen up. 
Whether Come Away, good horse as he was, won on his merits, 
is a disputed point.; the rider of Cloister always maintained 
that he would have beaten the Irish horse if Come Away’s 
jockey had not deliberately interfered with him, and, indeed, 
nearly knocked him over at the last fence ; and one may be 
certain that this was the deliberate opinion of a cool and ex- 
perienced horseman. Come Away never ran again, but Captain 
Owen next year, oddly enough, was responsible for another 
second on Cloister’s part, as he at length attained the summit 
of his ambition by winning the National, Father O’Flynn being 
the horse. This was never a really good animal, and he had a 
particularly wayward temper ; with many riders he refused to 
do his best, and the ring seemed very glad to lay 20 to 1 against 
him in spite of his light weight—for he had only ro st. 5 lb. 
to carry, and was receiving from Cloister 2 st. all but 2 Ib. 
With ‘ Roddy,’ however, he went well, and prior to the National 
the pair had twice passed the post together, though it should be 
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added that Mr. J. C. Dormer had also succeeded in getting a 
race out of him. These three previous successes had only 
mounted up to about {100 between them, and it seemed a 
long way from that sort of race to a National; poor ‘ Roddy,’ 
however, who had been bent on winning the great race, and 
had declared that after doing so he would abandon steeplechase 
riding and devote himself to his profession, cantered home 
twenty lengths ahead of Cloister, and proved himself a man of 
his word, as is set forth at length in the interesting life of him 
called, ‘ Roddy Owen,’ written by his sister Mrs. Mai Bovill and 
Mr. G. R. Askwith, a volume in the preface to which the authors 
are good enough to admit some obligation to me for help I was 
gladly able to give them in their task of compiling a memoir of 
my friend’s Turf career. Ilex, who had been third the year 
before, was here third again. 

Cloister in 1893 was to break all records, and finally dis- 
pose of the ‘impossible to win with 12 stone’ theory. He 
not only won with 12 st. 7 lb. on his back, but he cantered 
in after leading nearly all the way, forty lengths ahead of the 
second, and might in the most literal manner have won ina 
walk had his jockey, Dollery, chosen. He started favourite, 
though only by half a point from Why Not with Arthur Night- 
ingall in the saddle, Why Not having g Ib. the best of the 
weights. I chanced to be the guest at Liverpool that week of 
Mr. Charles Duff, the owner of Cloister, and know therefore 
that in winning, and in winning as he did, the horse merely 
accomplished what was most confidently expected of him ; 
though he chanced more than one fence early in the race, and 
if he had not been as clever as a cat might easily have toppled 
over. Mr. Arthur Yates, who trained him, feared danger from 
only one quarter, and that was Cloister’s stable companion The 
Midshipmite, of whom Mr. Yates continually entertained hopes 
with regard to the Grand National which were never justified— 
it rather vexed him, in fact it vexed him a good deal, when any 
one hinted doubts as to The Midshipmite’s ability to get the 
National course, but nevertheless he consistently failed to do so, 
and the doubters, if my friend Mr. Yates will not mind my 
saying so, seemed to have some justification on their side. If 
the National had been three miles instead of four miles and a 
half, the results might in several cases have been very different, 
but the first essential to success is that the horse must be a most 
indubitable stayer. Cloister’s win naturally gained him a great 
reputation, which he the better deserved because he was the 
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most amiable of horses. After racing we went to see him in 
his box, and Mr. Duff leaned against his hocks, while explainin 
what a placid disposition his favourite possessed. Cloister, who 
was very busily engaged in munching his corn, merely turned 
round to s2e who was using him as a post. A®sop, second, in 
receipt of 2 st. 3 lb., had such credit as attached to being beaten 
by the length of a street ; Why Not was a very bad third, with 
The Midshipmite fifth. 

A rather curious circumstance happened with regard to the 
Grand National of 1894: Cloister was a hot favourite, long 
before the race, at 5 to 1, and as I am occasionally foolish 
enough—I do not defend the practice—to back horses, I wrote 
to a very well-known bookmaker to invest on Cloister. He 
did not reply to my first, nor to a second, letter, and I was 
extremely angry at the discourtesy. Some months later I 
learnt the reason of his silence. Strong favourite as the horse 
was, and confidently hopeful as Mr. Duff and Mr. Arthur 
Yates were, my well-meaning bookmaker in some mysterious 
manner had absolutely—and quite correctly—convinced him- 
self that the horse had no chance, and had refrained from 
answering my letter with the kindly desire to prevent me 
from throwing my money away. That is the incident, on 
which I make no further comment than that the National of 
1894 was a very mysterious race. This was not all the mystery 
attached to it. As in the previous year, I was staying with 
Mr. Duff at Liverpool, and when I got down there was told that 
he had bought Ardcarn, that Mr. Bewicke, who was also staying 
with us, would ride—and no finer horseman, amateur or pro- 
fessional, has ridden over a country within my experience—and 
that owner and jockey were sanguine in the extreme that com- 
pensation would be made for the failure of Cloister, who had 
broken down. After dinner the night before the race the party 
of which I was one went out into the hall of the hotel, where 
a number of bookmakers had assembled, and Ardcarn was 
backed for a great deal of money. The outlay scarcely at all 
shortened his price. There seemed to be something wrong 
with him, though what it was neither owner nor rider had the 
remotest idea. I went with them next morning to see the 
horse in his box, but to all appearance he was-as fit and well 
as an animal could be. The determined opposition to him 
was nevertheless’ persistent, and in the race, to the intense 
disgust of Mr. Bewicke—who, when he returned to our box, 
vowed he would never ride again—Ardcarn was beaten before | 
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he had gone half a mile. It was said that he had split a 
pastern some time before, and that the opposition arose from 
the fact that those who knew most about him were convinced 
that he would feel the effects in the course of the struggle. 
How that may be I do not know, and as I am simply relating 
facts, avoiding speculations, I will say no more about the race 
than that Why Not carried 11 st. 13 Ib. and, starting an equal 
favourite with a mare called Nelly Gray, won by a length and 
a half from an Irish mare, Lady Ellen II. Nelly Gray fell. 

The clumsily named Wild Man from Borneo, who had run 
third to Why Not, won in the following year from what was 
probably a very bad field. Captain Michael Hughes’ A®sop, 
who, as we have seen, was 2 st. 3 Ib. and forty lengths behind 
Cloister, started favourite with 10 st. 8 Ib. and Arthur Nightingall 
on his back. The second favourite was a Danebury trained horse 
named Horizon,about whose chances Tom Cannon was extremely 
hopeful, but he pecked and managed to get rid of his jockey, 
Mawson, good rider as he was, and danger from this quarter 
was thus disposed of. Why Not, who had been bought by 
Mr. Guy Fenwick with the laudable ambition of trying to win 
the National, made no show with 12 st., nor did Ardcarn with 
10 st. 10 Ib., starting this year at 50 to r. The only animal that 
could make any sort of fight with the winner was Cathal, a six- 
year-old carrying to st. g lb., who was slightly fancied, although 
it was said he had not done nearly work enough. Manifesto, 
11 st. 2 lb., was fourth, and though a useful horse at the time, 
cannot have been anything like the animal he subsequently 
became. 

The next year, with 11 st. 4 lb. to carry, it is exceedingly 
probable that Manifesto would have won had he stood up, but 
there were twenty-eight starters and an unusual amount of grief, 
he being one of the large majority of the field who fell. Ardcarn, 
ridden by Williamson, was almost as good a favourite as the 
Epsom trained Rory O’More, and they were practically on the 
same line as the Irish Waterford. Why Not with 11 st. 5 Ib. 
this year, Arthur Nightingall up, was also fancied. But the 
winner came from a very unexpected quarter, as, moreover, it 
may be added, did the second. Mr. D. G. M. Campbell, who 
had previously ridden The Soarer unsuccessfully in six races 
before Liverpool and successfully in one, landed a 40 to 1 
chance, and the same odds were laid against Father O’Flynn, 
ridden by another energetic amateur, Mr. Cecil Grenfell. It 
was a gratifying circumstance, which | have mentioned else- 
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where but am tempted to repeat, that Mr. Campbell, with whom 
I was not then acquainted, very kindly wrote to me after the 
race to say that he attributed his success in no small measure to 
the advice on riding given in my book on Steeplechasing. 

Cathal, who had been bought by Mr. Reginald Ward, a keen 
amateur bent above all else on winning the Liverpool, had been * 
a good deal fancied in 1896, and next year was almost as strong 
a favourite as Manifesto, to whom Cathal was set to give seven 
pounds. It was not then generally recognised, however, what 
sort of a horse Manifesto was; he here gave a taste of his 
quality by winning in a canter by twenty lengths, the other 
favourites all being out of it, Mr. Charles Beatty getting second 
on Filbert (9 st. 7 lb.), roo to 1 offered, who just had a 
head the best of Ford of Fyne (10 st. 7 Ib.). This last started 
favourite next year, again ridden by Mr. Withington, as good a 
horseman as one could hope to have up on one’s fancy ; Cathal 
was second favourite at 7 to 1, for the whole complexion of the 
race had been altered by the breakdown of Manifesto, who, in 
spite of the weight the handicapper had given him, was greatly 
fancied. He had been bought for a large sum of money— 
4000 guineas it was said—by Mr. Bulteel, and was to have 
been ridden by Mr. Cecil Grenfell ; but something went wrong 
with him, and he had to be stopped in his work. 

Differences of opinion of the most pronounced character 
existed with regard to Drogheda, the winner this year. I 
happened to be staying in a house shortly before the race with 
two amateur horsemen, both of whom have distinguished them- 
selves in Grand Nationals, and who might be supposed to know 
all about the competitors, as they were both hoping to ride in 
the race, in which, indeed, one of them finished well up; and 
their information was to the effect that Drogheda had no 
chance whatever. The result proved that they were wrong. 
The race was run in a snowstorm, which the Irish horse did 
not seem to mind, though Cathal disliked it very much, and 
Mr. Ward, who finished second, beaten three lengths, firmly 
believed that with better weather and a little luck he would 
have compassed his great ambition and won the Liverpool on 
his own horse. 

Manifesto last year was happily himself again, and strongly 
fancied in spite of having to carry Cloister’s weight, 12 st. 7 Ib., 
in spite, also, of a story to the effect that his late stable com- 
panion, Gentle Ida, who was here in receipt of a stone from 
him, was, in fact, the better of the two at even weights. This 
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legend was reflected in the market, the mare started at 4 to 1,. 
Manifesto at 5, a five-year-old belonging to the Prince of Wales, 
called Ambush II., being third favourite, slightly preferred to 
the Sapper, a 10 to 1 chance, the short price being doubtless, 
to some extent, due to the fact that he was ridden by that 
admirable horseman, Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies. Manifesto, 
however, had things all his own way. Williamson was content to 
win by five lengths, but might have multiplied the distance con- 
siderably had there been any object in doing so. Gentle Ida and 
Sapper both fell, as did several others, and, in fact, since then the 
mare has proved herself what is known as a very ‘sketchy ’ jumper. 
Ford of Fyne, who has so often been close up, was second. 

On the subject of the coming National 1 may have some- 
thing to say in my Notes elsewhere in this number, as they 


will not go to press till a few days after this article is out of 
my hands, 
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NOTES ON A LATTER-DAY HUNTING TRIP 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BY. F. C. SELOUS 


IT was not till September 29 that I saw a mule deer buck with 
a head worth keeping, though I had previously shot quite a 
young one for the sake of the meat. On the occasion in 
question I was walking along the side of a steep hill thickly 
covered with spruce and pine trees, when my eyes suddenly 
became aware of an animal just above me. Turning my head 
I saw a beautiful buck mule deer gazing fixedly down at me, 
from a distance of not more than forty yards. Its attitude 
betokened intense curiosity mingled with apprehension, and its 
large dark eyes seemed riveted upon me in a gaze expressive 
both of fear and hope—fear lest I should prove dangerous ; 
hope that I might not. As I raised my rifle and looked at those 
appealing eyes, I was for an instant conscious of feelings 
altogether out of place in a hunter’s breast. It seemed a 
shameful thing to take the life of this trustful brute, and I half 
wished that he would bound away and only give me a running 
shot. However, he never stirred till my bullet struck him full 
in the chest. Then he came rushing close past me down the 
hill, but did not roll over dead, though shot right through the 
heart, till he had run a distance of nearly a hundred yards! 
He was a beautiful creature, very thick-set and heavy looking, 
though symmetrically built. He had already donned his 
autumn coat of soft grey with a very conspicuous white rump. 
The upper half of the tail was white, and here the hair was 
short, but the lower part was deep black, ending in a small 
brush. In the black-tailed deer of British Columbia the whole 
tail is black. Otherwise this species seems to nearly resemble 
the mule deer, though its ears are smaller, I believe, In the 
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mule deer the ears are very large—actually larger than in its 
giant cousin the wapiti—and very hairy and fluffy inside. The 
white patch on the hind quarters, which extends to a little above 
the root of the tail in winter, is very conspicuous when a deer 
of this species is going straight away from one, but is scarcely 
noticeable in a broadside view. The buck I had just shot 
carried a rather small but pretty head of nine points. He was 
in splendid condition (as were all the mule deer bucks I subse- 
quently shot), the fat over his loins and rump being quite an 
inch and a half in thickness. He had, too, a lot of inside fat. 
I have never seen any animals put on so much fat over the loins 
as do the mule deer bucks in the Rocky Mountains during the 
autumn months. Their meat is, too, as good as it is possible 
for meat to be, before it becomes rank, as it does towards the 
end of October. Of the nine mule deer bucks I have shot I 
weighed two. The first, a very large and heavy stag—the 
heaviest I think that I killed—weighed 17 st. 4 Ib. clean, 
after having lain a night out on the hillside. The second, 
which was certainly smaller and lighter than at least two of the 
others which I did not weigh, weighed 15 st. 4 lb. clean after 
having lain out for two nights. 

Although bighorn sheep were thinly scattered over the 
mountains in which we were hunting, I never came across 
a ram, though when hunting for wapiti close up on the edge of 
timber line I was often able to look with the glasses over ground 
where Graham said one might expect to see sheep. One day, 
however, on returning to our high camp on the top of the pass, — 
my wife told me that our cook had during a climb up the 
mountain in the morning seen some animals which he was not 
able to make out, but which he thought were deer. We had 
not seen a head of game for some days before this, and were 
just out of meat, so the following morning | went out alone, 
determined to try and find the animals that our cook had seen 
the day before and bring one of them back tocamp. Following 
the directions given me, I came, after an hour’s climb, on the 
tracks of the animals our cook had seen the previous day, and 
saw at once that they had been made by wild sheep, and about 
an hour later sighted the animals themselves. They were right 
on the top of the mountain, which presented the appearance of 
an undulating grassy plain, broken by stony ridges. With my 
glasses I counted thirteen sheep, and was disappointed to find 
that they were all ewes. They had evidently been living on 
this mountain for some time, as their tracks were everywhere 
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to be seen. As the ground was very open and the sheep were 
constantly moving, feeding along against the wind, I found it 
very difficult to approach them. At lefigth, however, I managed 
to kill one—a fine big old ewe with only one horn—and as it 
was still early resolved to return to camp to get a horse in order 
to carry the carcase in whole, for the ascent had not seemed too 
steep for a Western American pony to negotiate. I got back to 
camp soon after midday, and returned to the dead sheep in the 
afternoon accompanied by my wife and Graham. We got the 


CAMP ON THE DIVIDE AT THE SOURCE OF THE SOUTH FORK OF THE 
STINKING WATER RIVER 


horses up without much difficulty, though we had, of course, to 
lead them in all the steep places. The top of this mountain, 
one of the Shoshone range I think, could not have been more 
than 13,000 feet above sea-level, probably not quite so much. 
It was a gloriously fine day, without a cloud in the sky, and the 
air was keen and bracing. When not making any particular 
exertion, neither my wife nor I experienced any inconvenience 
from the rarefaction of the air ; but after firing at the sheep in 
the morning I had found, when trying to make a little run, that 
the exertion made me puff and blow dreadfully ; in fact I had 
found that I simply couldn’t run. 

The view from the spot where the sheep had met its death 
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was simply glorious, masses of rugged mountains lying all 
_ around in every direction as far as the eye could reach; 
_ amongst them the jagged peaks of the Teton range, which, 
_ owing to the clearness of the air, seemed quite near at hand, 
though in reality they were many miles distant, standing in 
bold relief against the clear blue sky. One thing that I missed 
in this, as in every other view I ever had in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, was the sight of vultures, lammergeiers, and eagles 
circling slowly, yet majestically, overhead, or sweeping swiftly 
on motionless wings along the rocky faces of the mountains, as 
one sees constantly in all the mountain ranges of Eastern 
Europe and of Asia Minor. In the Rocky Mountains, however, 
vultures and lammergeiers are non-existent, and eagles very 
scarce ; at least I did not see more than three or four during 
the time I was hunting there, and these were all of one species, 
smaller, apparently, and a good deal darker in plumage, than 
» our golden eagle. 

On October 1 we recrossed the high divide between the 
Wind River country and the South Fork of Stinking Water. 
It rained hard all day long and we got thoroughly soaked 
through, whilst the steep mountain path we were following 
became, in places, very slippery for the horses. However, the 
tarpaulins kept our blankets and spare clothes dry, and after 
we had pitched the tents in a sheltered spot, and made up big 
fires, we soon got warm and comfortable again. During the 
night it turned a little colder, and the rain, which still kept 
falling at intervals, changed to snow on the mountains above 
us, the glittering white mantle extending to within a few 
hundred feet of the valley in which we were camped. The 
sight of snow raised our hopes, for snow is the one thing 
which the amateur wapiti hunter in the Rocky Mountains 
learns to pray for, as, after having walked and climbed for 
. perhaps days together without ever seeing a wapiti or a deer, 
or even the fresh track of one, and perhaps showing, however 
involuntarily, by his face, something of the disappointment it is 
impossible to avoid feeling in his heart, he will be sure to hear 
such words of comfort as ‘ Wait till we get tracking snow and 
you'll get all the elk you want, I guess,’ or ‘The first good 
_ snowstorm will drive them out of the higher mountains, and 
. then we shall have a chance to find them’; and so the hope of 
snow buoys one up, and prevents bitter disappointment turning 
to dull despair. Personally I believe in the desirability of 
snow for success in wapiti hunting, for, although the presence 
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of snow may be immaterial to success, should one have the 
luck to hear the stags whistling freely —as they always used to 
do, I believe, during the rutting season—yet if they don’t 
whistle, but only skulk, ever watchful in the dense forests, and 
there is no new snow to aid one in tracking them, and deaden 
one’s footsteps, it is a difficult matter ever to get a glimpse of 
one at all. 

Our success up to date had not been great. W. M. had 
shot a wapiti bull and a mule deer buck, whilst I had accounted 
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for two pronghorn bucks, two mule deer (a small buck and a 
medium-sized stag) and one bighorn sheep ewe. Considering 
that one does not eat more bull wapiti meat than one can 
help, and that we were seven in camp (eight, counting a hungry 
dog), we had so far only just kept ourselves in good meat. 

On October 2 I started out with Graham as early as possible 
into the mountains lying to the north of our camp, whilst 
W. M. crossed the river with Jinks to hunt along the course of 
a stream flowing into it from the south. 

After leaving camp Graham and I climbed steadily up the 
steep forest-clad slopes immediately above us, and soon got 
into snow which gradually became deeper and deeper as we 
climbed higher and higher. We were, I suppose, about 1000 
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feet above our starting-point, when we came upon the perfectly 
fresh tracks of a small herd of wapiti, which must have passed 
late in the night after it had stopped snowing. We first met 
with these tracks on the side of a very steep hill covered with 
such thick pine forest that it was often difficult to see more 
than fifty yards in any direction. Here the snow was about 
six inches deep, but gradually became deeper as the tracks led 
us higher up the hillside. As we zigzagged backwards and for- 
wards the wind was sometimes in our favour, sometimes against 
us, and every moment I expected the tell-tale snow would show 
us where the keen-scented brutes we were following had winded 
us and dashed off. Luckily, however, they were farther off 
than I had imagined, and presently they led us on to the top of 
a high shoulder of the mountain... Here the snow was quite a 
foot in depth. They now held along the top of the shoulder 
towards the main range, always through thick forest. The 
wind was just as bad as it could be, and at this time I had but 
little hope of ever seeing our game. At last the wapiti, always 
ascending, brought us to the verge of timber line, their tracks 
leading out into a great open valley quite devoid of trees. On 
our left was a ridge on which grew a few scattered pines, but 
just where this ridge joined the main range at the foot of avery 
precipitous rock wall there was a thick cluster of tallish pine- 
trees, covering perhaps half an acre of ground. - Looking at the 
way the tracks were heading and the inhospitable nature of the 
surrounding country, Graham and I both felt sure that the 
_ wapiti were either lying in the shelter of this piece of timber 
(the highest in this part of the mountains) or else that they had 
crossed the ridge and descended into the valley beyond. If 
they were in the timber, and we approached it by following on 
their tracks, they were bound either to get our wind or to see 
us as we crossed the open ground. Indeed, they would pro- 
bably have done both, and it was no doubt to guard against 
being followed that they had chosen this spot in which to pass 
the day, for they proved to be there sure enough. Unfortu- 
nately for them, they had not such novices to deal with as they 
seemed to expect. Having carefully studied the position, my 
companion and I now left the spoor and, striking to the right, 
crossed the ridge on which the few scattered trees were growing, 
about 1000 yards from the thick grove of pines, towards which 
we made our way, well out of sight and below the wind. When 
just opposite the grove where we expected the wapiti were lying, 
we climbed to the top of the ridge. Almost immediately I saw 
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the head and ears of a wapiti hind amongst the trees. She was 
looking full at me, and did not take long to size me up, for she 
swung round and disappeared instantly. I ran forward as hard 
as I could, making sure I was going to get a shot, as the ground 
was open all round the cluster of trees, Very soon I sawa 
hind break cover and make off down the slope of the ridge up ° 
which we had just come. I halted immediately and stood per- 
fectly still behind a tree just on the crest of the rise, and I don’t 
think she saw me. She was soon followed by six more hinds 
and calves, all trotting slowly one behind the other in single 
file, but for some time no stag showed himself, and I began to 
think the cunning brute—for certain signs had assured us, as 
we were tracking the herd, that there was a stag with them— 
must have broken back and dashed off alone across the open 
ground on the other side of the grove of trees. But no; after 
a few seconds of agonising suspense a noble-looking monarch 
of the mountains walked slowly from the shelter of the pine- 
trees and followed the ladies of his household, who had now 
halted about fifty yards down the slope. When they saw him 
they came trotting along the face of the slope, passing in quite 
open ground not more than sixty or seventy yards below me, 
and as the stag followed them I waited until he came past, 
though he had been well within shot ever since he came out 
from amongst the trees. As he did not know where I was, and 
probably had not the least idea why the hinds had trotted off, 
he came along very leisurely, looking magnificent, for although 
his antlers were but moderate in size, there were no others of 
larger proportions near to dwarf them, and even a very ordinary 
wapiti stag, seen at short range in its native wilds, is a glorious 
sight to look upon. I let him get a little past me, and then put 
one of Holland’s peg bullets just behind his shoulder low down. 
I saw by the convulsive rush forwards that he made that he was 
struck through the heart, but I did not expect so large an 
animal to collapse so quickly. He had not gone twenty paces 
after being hit when he fell suddenly right on to the prostrate 
stem of a large tree, which did not, however, stop him, as the 
impetus of his fall carried him over it, and he then went sliding 
at a terrific pace down the steep snow slope below, and dis- 
appeared from sight almost immediately. Following as rapidly 
as possible, we found that he had slid down the steep snow slope 
about fifty yards, without coming against any tree that might 
have brought him up, and then gone down an almost precipitous 
rocky gully. Standing at the top of this and looking down- 
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wards my heart died (as the Kaffirs say), for I did not think it 
possible that a dead animal could fall down such a place without 
smashing his horns all to pieces. The same thought struck 
Graham too, for he remarked, ‘Well! I be doggoned; he 
won't have much horns on him when he gets to the bottom 
of that... The gully down which he had slid was very rocky, 
and so steep that we had the greatest difficulty in climbing 
down it. We ultimately found the dead wapiti at the bottom 
of it, quite 500 feet. below the spot where he had fallen dead 
and commenced his slide. Strange to relate, only a few inches 
were broken off the end of one of his antlers ; otherwise they 
were uninjured. His body, however, had been terribly bruised, 
his hind quarters having scarcely any hair left on them. He 
had evidently gone down the gully hind end first, and in this 
way this part of his carcase had-received all the heavy bumps, 
and his horns had only dragged behind. If he had gone down 
head first nothing could have saved his horns from being 
smashed to pieces. Though we searched carefully we could 
not find the piece of horn that had been broken off. But for 
this accident he would have been a very pretty fourteen pointer 
of moderate size. I took the skin off his head and neck there 
and then, and carried it back to camp-—with my rifle it made a 
load of 30 lb.—Graham shouldering the skull and horns, from 
which we had cut as much meat as possible. 

On the following day we again hunted high up on the moun- 
tains just on timber line, where the snow still lay about a foot 
deep, but did not come across any fresh tracks of wapiti or 
deer. In the afternoon, however, whilst returning to camp we 
just caught a glimpse of a mule deer buck as he disappeared 
round a boulder of rock on the slope of a wild ravine, along 
the top of which we were walking. Although the sides of this 
ravine were, for the most part, covered with dense pine forest, 
there were here and there open grass slopes, and rocky places 
devoid of both grass and trees. It was on one of these open 
grassy places, from which the snow had already been almost 
completely melted, owing to its having been exposed all day to 
the direct rays of the sun, that this deer must have been 
feeding or lying ; but he must have heard us approaching, as 
we only just saw him disappearing round a boulder of rock. 
The next day I went out with Jinks, and, thinking that I might 
find this same buck deer sunning himself in the early morning 
—for I had heard from Graham that at this season of the year 
mule deer bucks never wander about, but live very close round 
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some chosen spot—I made straight for the place where I had 
seen him the previous day. When near the edge of the ravine 
I advanced alone, and finally crawled on hands and knees to 
the top of the grass slope, and there sure enough I found the 
animal I was in search of. He was lying basking in the 
sunshine, about a hundred yards below me. At first 1 could ' 
only see his head and neck, but, after crawling a little farther 
forwards, got a view of about half his body. I fired at once 


and hit him in the back almost between the shoulder-blades. 
He endea- 


voured to 
rise, but only 
succeeded in 
tumbling out 
of his bed 
and rolling 
down the 
steep slope 
into a cluster 
of pine-trees. 
When I got 
down to him 
he was not 
quite dead, 
so I put him 
out of pain 
with another 
bullet. He 
proved to be SCENE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AFTER THE FIRST SNOWFALL, 
a fine fat 

buck, with an immensely thick neck, and was - segue 
fatter and heavier than the first mule deer I had killed. He 
carried a finer pair of horns, though they were still only of 
moderate size. Still, such as it was, 1 was very pleased to add 
his head to my collection of hunting trophies. As I did not 
wish to have any of the prime fat meat wasted, I sent Jinks 
back to camp for a pack-horse, telling him that I would clean 
the buck and hang all the inside fat on a tree, and then go on 
hunting by myself. In South Africa one packs an antelope, 
the size of a mule deer, on a horse whole, either on or behind 
the saddle, and it takes a strong man to get an animal of that 
size into position without assistance ; but in America it is usual 
to cut such an animal in two and carry the halves, one on each 
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side of a pack-saddle, and this I knew Jinks would have no 
difficulty in doing alone, so, when | had cleaned the deer, I 
did not consider it necessary to wait for his return. After 
climbing to the top of the ravine I walked along its edge, 
keeping, however, within the timber which skirted it, and only 
coming out of it at those points from which I could get a good . 
view. Presently I came to a boulder of rock, which, jutting 
out from the edge of the timber, commanded an excellent view 
not only of that part of the ravine which lay beyond it but 
also of the mountain side above. I had been sitting on this 
boulder for some few minutes when, on slightly turning my 
head, I suddenly saw something that at once arrested my 
attention high up on the face of the mountain. Here there 
were many rocks amongst a scattered growth of pine-trees, but 
there was also something else that did not look exactly like a 
rock. Half of it was very light in colour, the other half very 
dark, but though I thought at once that it was a wapiti bull 
lying down, it was too far off to make quite sure of with the 
naked eye. I had a very powerful pair of glasses with me, and 
they at once revealed what appeared to be a grand old wapiti 
bull lying high up on the mountain side, in such a position 
that he commanded a view over a vast extent of country below 
him. His body was very light in colour, and his head and 
neck very dark. His horns looked large and widespread, and 
through the glasses I could plainly see the white tips to the 
tines. He was lying broadside to me, but had his head turned 
full face, as if he was looking straight at me; yet I was so far 
off that I didn’t think he could see me. Presently I saw him 
(through the glasses) turn his head, and I then at once lay flat 
down on the rock, where I had been sitting, and rolling over 
and over to its edge, slid down behind it. Then I looked 
again, with only the top of my head above the rock, and saw 
that the wapiti was still lying motionless, so 1 made sure he 
had not seen me. After having taken very careful note of the 
ground between us, I then commenced what I made sure was » 
going to be a successful stalk, for, though I had a long way to 
go, I thought I had plenty of time, and therefore determined 
to go completely round my would-be victim, climb the mountain 
well beyond him and come down on him from above. I did 
all this, and took a long time doing it, as, when I got near the 
place where the wapiti had been lying, | advanced very slowly, 
taking every possible precaution not to disturb loose stones or 
make any noise. But at last I realised that my labour had 
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been in vain. The wapiti was gone. He had got up and 
walked off quietly, whilst I was making my way towards him 
through the thick timber below the shoulder of the mountain. 
My opinion now is that he saw me when I first climbed on to the 
rock in the ravine far below him, but, as I was so far away, 


did not think it necessary to do anything more than keep an’ 


eye on me, as long as I was in sight. When, however, I 
suddenly disappeared, and did not reappear again within a 
reasonable time, his suspicions were aroused, and to prevent 
the possibi- 
lity of an 
accident he 
got up and 
walked off. 
I have been 
played the 
same trick 
by wild 
goats (Capra 
@gagrus) in 
Asia Minor, 
and some 
antelopes in 
Africa. I 
was soon on 
the tracks 
of the lost 
wapiti, and 
followed VIEW IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS NEAR THE HEAD OF THE SOUTH 
them a long FORK OF THE STINKING WATER RIVER 


way, but 

never set eyes on that wise old beast again, for, though he had 
never run, he had never halted, and at last I had to give him 
up, and had then got so far away that it was after dark when 
I reached camp. 

Two days later, on October 6, I again went out by myself 
—the way I really prefer to hunt in the Rocky Mountains—as 
noiselessness is everything there, and one man makes less noise 
than two. As the wapiti and deer always seemed to be high 
up, I ascended first of all to near the edge of timber line, but 
not getting any tracks in the now fast disappearing snow, 
crossed over a divide, and then followed the course of a thickly 
timbered ravine that I knew would lead me into the main 
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valley of the Stinking Water, not many miles below our camp. 
About two o'clock I got the fresh track of a wapiti bull, and 
followed it a long way, but had at last to give it up and strike 
for camp. It was just getting dusk when I reached a wooded 
hill just above the path which I knew led up the valley of the 
Stinking Water to our camp, about four miles distant. Having 
been walking and climbing since early in the morning I was 
rather tired, and being so low down (comparatively) had 
abandoned all further hope of seeing game. However, as I 
was walking quickly along through the pine-trees, carrying my 
rifle over my left shoulder, and swinging my hat in my right 
hand, I suddenly came face to face with a wapiti bull. He was 
standing amongst some thickish timber looking straight at me. 
On seeing him I stopped, at the same instant dropping my hat, 
and ‘swinging my rifle off my shoulder, but even as I did so the 
wapiti swung round and immediately disappeared amongst the 
thickly growing tree-stems. I really had but the slightest 
chance of hitting him, but I fired a forlorn hope of a shot 
after him, and probably put the bullet into a tree. It was 
almost too dark then to see blood on the ground amongst the 
pine needles, but I came back again the next morning and 
assured myself there was none. As I walked home in the dark 
I thought what a mockery it was to have had a wapiti presented 
to me under such conditions. Had I come across him earlier 
in the day, when I was moving through the forest cautiously 
with all my senses on the alert, I might have seen him sooner 
and perhaps got a good chance. However, in the pursuit of 
all wary game in a forest country, there must inevitably be 
‘many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip,’ and luck will often 
have more to do with one’s success than good management. 
Still ‘it’s dogged as does it,’ in hunting as in everything else, 
and, given plenty of time, perseverance is bound to wear down 
bad luck sooner or later. 


(To be continued.) 


TEACUP TRAGEDIES 


BY LADY MIDDLETON 


THIS seems a not inappropriate title for a little collection of 
anecdotes which recount circumstances, insignificant, perhaps, 
in themselves, but very really tragic to the victims of wonderful 
Destiny. I have chanced upon many such events, chiefly in 
localities remote from the haunts of men, and cannot avoid 
a hope that somehow or somewhere there may be compensation 
for the victims of unmerited suffering. The high mettled, high 
strung thoroughbred horse—what a capacity for the anguish of 
terror such an animal displays! And the dog, whose brutal 
master—some drover, perhaps—looks on him simply as a 
machine to an end, chucking him a refuse morsel, and letting 
him fill up the chinks of hunger with what garbage himself 
can pick up—how is that faithful heart thrust back upon itself, 
in the other hunger of longing for word or sign of appreciation 
from the ‘lower animal’ who, save for working purposes, 
ignores the existence of his superior companion ! 

My husband came in one evening from deer-stalking in 
Corrie Attadale, Applecross, bringing the account of a tragedy 
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that had been, and was being, enacted in that scene of wild 
grandeur. 


Attadale is a corrie about three miles long and very wide, 


_ with sides in places quite precipitous ; a river threads it, and 


lochans of varied sizes gem its depths. At the top of the corrie, 
where the rocks were fairly sheer, there hung, about two-thirds 
of the way down, a ledge, rather broader than others about it, 
and on it were two white dots, which the telescopes revealed to 
be sheep, or rather, well-grown lambs. They had evidently 
been there some time, for the whole ledge was a brown desert, 
contrasting strangely with the green carpeting of other ledges 
in the vicinity : every blade had been eaten clean. Far below 
the rock the glasses showed, at the bottom of a slope of shale 
and stones, something like a fleece, and on two of the men 
climbing down, the remains of a sheep, long dead, lay before 
them. There was no doubt that the the ewe, clambering from 
ledge to ledge, followed by her lambs, had found herself on a 
spot whence she could neither get up nor down, and essaying 
to jump, heavy as she was in full autumn fleece and condition, 
been either killed on the spot, or died of her injuries within 
sight of her hapless babes. The poor orphans, not daring the 
fatal leap, had remained on the ledge, eating every scrap within 
reach, till at the time of my husband’s visit nothing that could 
support a rabbit remained. 

I was in despair, and insisted on going to the place next 
day to see what could be done. There was little hope, and 
the wiseacres suggested kindly bullets, for no one could reach 
the ledge with any chance of rescuing its inhabitants, and the 
place was too distant and too difficult of access for any such | 
mechanical aids as ladders. 

After a ride and scramble of some hours, we reached the 
head of the corrie, and there happily found that the tragedy 
was diminishing, for one lamb had vanished, and no signs of it 
were below ; so we guessed that, light with youth and starva- 
tion, it had tried the perilous spring, escaping the death its 
mother’s weight and age had dealt her. We now looked hope- 
fully at the remaining derelict on the rock, feeling it would not 
long remain there lonely ; and our hopes were justified, for the 
next sportsman that visited those solitudes reported the ledge 
empty. 

Sheep are not usually credited with great intelligence, so we 
trust that nervous terrors formed no part of the sufferings 
of those poor starvelings. Yet I once knew a sheep show 
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signs of even reasoning powers. One of a small party, I 
was walking through some fields in Yorkshire. At one 
time smaller enclosures, they had merged into a few larger 
meadows, the hedges broken up into patches, and the ditches 
becoming mere dips behind them. Sheep and lambs were 
scattered sparsely about—I think it was in a cold late spring. © 
Suddenly from behind one of the stretches of hedge a solitary 
ewe ran towards us. Some of the party thought it was our 
dogs she was running, and ‘shoo’d’ her away. I noticed that 
she ran behind the same hedge-fragment, and again came 
rapidly at us. I and another then fell behind the rest, and 
watched her, and she came nearer and again ran back, return- 
ing to closer quarters. 

So evidently did she want us, that we followed, and she led 
on straight, looking back occasionally to see if we were coming, 
till she took us behind the shelter, where in the old hollow of 
the ditch her lamb lay dying. We could do nothing: the 
little thing was in the last throes ; and stroking its wee body, 
and speaking words of comfort to the poor anxious mother— 
which I fear she hardly appreciated—we moved sadly away, 
advising them at the near farm, and learning that it was an 
epidemic among lambs for which nothing could be done. But 
that ewe thought we could help her, and such thought is surely 
reason ? 

Sheep can be very affectionate. A lamb brought up from 
birth at the home-farm became the pet of the bailiff’s family, 
and almost lived with them, accompanying the baby in its 
_ perambulator like a dog. At last it grew out of lambhood and 
became a large unwieldy sheep, so it was considered time to 
sever the pet from its adorers, and it was put with some other 
sheep in a field near by. But the poor thing had no taste for 
ovine society, and it simply pined and died. 

The same thing happened to a swan of mine which was re- 
moved from the house stew-ponds, making way for some Chinese 
geese, to a pond beside a keeper’s house, more pleasant in aspect 
and surrounding. The swan was found dead very soon after, 
of no traceable ailment. 

From sheep to kangaroos is a jump quite worthy of the 
latter animals. I have, however, before me a letter from my 
travelled aunt, ‘Eka’ Gordon Cumming, with a kangaroo 
tragedy, too well told, as is her wont, to set down in other 
words than her own. She was staying in Norfolk. 

‘This place is ideal, a real old family home . . . and most 
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delicious woods, just carpeted with wild flowers. A great 
variety of creatures of all sorts are cherished, and many are so 
tame that they wander. . . . Three kangaroos with two charm- 
ing babies live in a large wired yard, but come out occasionally 
even into the drawing room. Yesterday, alas! one big baby 
killed a very small cousin. He himself has grown so big (about 
eight or ten months old) that his mother turned him out of her 
pouch that she might feed in peace ; whereupon he went to his 
cousin, mother of the younger baby, pulled it out of its cradle, 
got in himself, drank the dairy dry ; and in the morning the 
poor baby was dead of cold and hunger. Now the murderer 
has two cradles and two dairies!’ He should thrive: a most 
unedifying moral! 

Back again to sheep, because through my mind passes a 
tale of tradition told to me by the head stalker at Applecross, 
which would fit better the pen of Fiona Macleod than a common 
quill. Nay! I take up the plume from a raven’s wing now 
lying across my inkstand—and no better tool exists—hoping 
that it may inspire the recital of the gloomy tragedy. 

The male population of a certain township not far from 
Lochcarron, in Ross-shire, were out on the arable ground of 
their holdings, using the cas-crom or wooden plough. It was 
a fair spring morning in that lovely land, and the workers 
laboured leisurely with the languor of the west. Suddenly 
towards them came a black sheep, of such wondrous beauty 
and seductiveness, that each man felt within him a violent 
desire to gain the treasure for himself, and with one accord the 
workers threw their cas-crom aside and set off in pursuit of the 
coveted seducer. Cunning indeed was the flight of the animal: 
like to the lapwing, she shortened or lengthened her distance 
from the hunters, enticing them onward by dip and dale, hill- 
crest and hollow, through bog and birkwood, till the whole 
chase, quarry and hunters, disappeared into the grand and 
savage recesses of Corrie Dol-a-Vhein—one of the so-called 
‘back’ corries of Applecross. At the bottom of this corrie lies 
a clear lochan in whose glassy deeps the stones could almost 
be counted through a telescope from the heights above. The 
bonny black ewe made straight for the water, and at once 
vanished from view ; but where and how none of the peering 
eyes around its shores could say. 

The pursuers, aghast and disappointed, weary and ashamed 
of their fool chase, now began to accuse each other of mislead- 


ing, of greed, and folly, till hot words ended in hammer-blows, 
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and the fight waxed furious and then desperate, so that each — 
man slew or wounded his neighbour. And so complete was the 
carnage within the gloom of the corrie that never a man of the 
erewhile friendly crofters returned to work the cascrom within 
the township of Achnashee. 

Now, was that sheep another form of the Water-Kelpie, 
known usually to superstition in the guise of a black horse, who 
turned on his hapiess rider when taken over water? Or has 
the tale grown out of very little, in the days when superstitious 
terrors might have stayed the gauger’s foot on his search for 
illicit stills in the fastnesses of Applecross ? 

In the world of plumage, as of fur and fleece, one sees 
these little tragedies, and one I met with last summer includes 
a trait of fidelity that could put many a biped of higher type to 
shame, We were, one June morning, riding up the high road 
through Applecross Forest, when I noticed, sitting close on an 
edge of grass and heathery sod that trimmed one side of the 
way, a grouse. Though so near to us, she never moved, and 
something in her attitude besides this unusual fact striking us 
as peculiar, we told our companion, a forester, to get off his 
pony and see. The poor bird was quite cold on her nest ; two 
of the eggs were broken, showing the chicks on the point of 
hatching. At this stage of incubating the mother bird will 
never rise, and the cause of the tragedy was apparent. A mob 
of cattle had passed up the road on its way to market a few 
days previously. The bird’s maternal instinct forbade self- 
protection by flight, and the pressure of the remorseless hoof 
did its work, till all life was trampled out of the hopeful mother 
and her prospective brood. The sad sequel to this roadside 
tragedy was, that as our dogs ran off the path when we moved 
on they ‘rose’ the cock grouse, who flew crowing away. He 
was either waiting for his mate to bring him their little family, 
now cold in their shells, or mourning his widowhood upon the 
mountains. I incline to the latter belief, for the keeper, going 
up the hill to watch fox-dens later in the season, often noted a 
lonely cock grouse near the spot ; and even at the approach of 
autumn, my then companion—on stalking bent in that direction 
—felt sure the poor widower and a solitary bird his cavalcade 
of stalking-ponies sometimes ‘ put off’ were identical. 

By the way, on an island off our coast the recorder of these 
‘Teacup Tragedies’ was very nearly the object of one—a very 
unpleasant one it would have been, and has caused, in memory, 
several nightmares. A boatload of us went from the mainland 
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to picnic on the island; I think seal-shooting was the men’s 
game, while the ladies decided on a white heather hunt—-the 
island was prolific in white heather. Soon I separated from 
the others, and went round a precipitous part of the island, 
where the rocks were very sheer, and whereon the heather grew 
long and luxuriant. I was quite out of sound and sight of the 
rest, and wandered on, looking at the exquisite views of Skye 
and mainland, and not finding much white heather. I came 
rather nearer the edge than I intended, and the heather was 
quite up to my waist, Suddenly I looked ahead, and only a 
few paces forward grew a magnificent bush of the coveted 
flower. I gasped with delight, and gave a sort of draw-back 
step, the better to plunge forward through the bush and grasp 
my treasure, when—why, I don’t know—lI looked into the maze 
at my feet. There was a great cleft, wedge-shaped, as if nicked 
by a giant knife out of the rocks and into the land. The high 
heather met above and concealed it. Had my step been for- 
ward instead of back, had I not acted on the reculer pour mieux 
sauter principle, I must have plunged down the precipice, and 
—worst of horrors—stuck halfway, as it narrowed there. The 
heather would have closed above my head, and the chances 
were against any one hearing me cry, even had I a voice left. 
And one pictures possible boatmen in after time being struck 
with the appearance of a curious white object, stuck up in a 
cleft of rock, to which some storm had driven them over-near. 
Returning to examine, the said boatmen might have discovered 
a few bones, and some relics of—me! Not a nice mode of 
joining the majority. Perhaps those grand eagles, which we 
carefully preserve, would have discovered me first. 

I know one tiny tragedy of which they were the cause. 
Donald Mackenzie, forester, told me that he was spying with 
his glass into Corrie Glas, a small corrie, high and open, up the 
_ glen of the river Croshan, not very far from Applecross House 
itself. He noticed a little troop of deer running in his direction, 
and wondered what made them run, but soon noticed they were 
being chased by a pair of eagles—golden eagles. The birds 
seemed to single out a little calf some six months old. ‘ For near 
half an hour,’ said Donald, ‘ the birds chased the luckless beastie 
about, swooping at it, one after other’ (alternately), striking at 
its head ; the poor mother hind left, agonised and helpless, by the 
flying herd, a spectator of her child’s torment. At last Donald 
saw blood pouring from the calf’s neck, and then (why not 
sooner ?) began to run and shout in the hope of scaring the 
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eagles. After much ‘baaling oot,’ as he expressed it, he suc-. 
ceeded in frightening the birds, who must have been pressed 
by hunger and were very bold. They slowly soared aloft, and 
the poor hind went up to her now prostrate baby, and Donald 
left them alone. But going the next day to the scene of the 
assault, he found the calf dead with horrible wounds in its 
neck. 

Wounds, indeed, an eagle claw can deal, as another of the 
stalkers could testify to his dole. He found a fine female eagle 
caught by the claw in a fox-trap. As the birds are preserved 
on our estate, he tried to emancipate her without injuring her, 
but she just fixed the talons of the free claw in the man’s thigh 
and he had almost to throttle her before he got quit of the 
savage clutch. It was a noble vengeance to allow ‘Iolaire’ 
after that to soar into her native blue. 

On Benyenevich, in Skye, some crofters were at work, 
probably gathering peats. One couple laid their sleeping baby 
on the hillside while they worked near by. Suddenly an eagle 
swooped, pounced on the child, and, before the aghast parents 
could interfere, carried it up aloft. The bird actually bore its 
burden over the sound between Skye and Raasay, and deposited 
it upon the latter island. There, some inhabitants had noticed 
the eagle, and were puzzled as to what she was carrying, so 
they hurried to the place of her descent, and found the child 
quite unhurt. 

It was a big child, perhaps two years old, said my informant. 
The fact that it was a windy day, and that the bird got a ‘lift’ 
at the moment trying to rise with such a weight, alone accounts 
for the eagle getting off with so heavy a prey. 

The tragedy here lay only in the feelings of the unhappy 
parents till their child was restored to them, for the catastrophe 
was mercifully averted. In such wise a blue hare met salvation. 

A forester went to set a fox-trap, and took his gun to kill a 
bait therefor. A blue hare got up rather far away, but he fired 
both barrels, and deeming it hit, let go a collie dog that accom- 
panied him, which chased the hare out of sight. In a short- 
time pursuer and puss returned on their tracks, Then the man 
beheld two eagles on the skyline, apparently following on after 
the hare ; and when within about three bundred yards of her, 
one of the birds swooped, caught the beast, and flew overhead 
with its prey. The forester shouted loudly when they were 
within gunshot, and the eagle dropped the hare, which fell on 
its feet and bolted into a near cairn. 
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Another time, this forester (the Donald Mackenzie of the 
calf tragedy) was watching for poaching boats on the Apple- 
cross coast, when he saw swimming on the sea a black skart, 
or cormorant. In the bird’s mouth was a large fish which it 
was struggling to swallow, but ineffectually. Suddenly Donald 
heard a ‘swish’ of wings overhead, an eagle dashed down at the 
bird, and, snatching the fish from its bill, flew off with the poor 
cormorant’s dinner. They tell tales of hapless salmon caught 
in traps set for seagulls, in Skye ; but perhaps the exchange of 
prey was not unprofitable to the trappers. 

Dogs, our friends and close companions, perhaps rendered 
by generations of contact with humanity more acute of feeling 
than the general ‘ brute’ world, afford countless tales of tragedy. 
One, I recollect, had for its subject a tiny toy terrier, who 
divided the affections of his mistress with a huge St. Bernard, 
or mastiff—it was so long ago that I forget. Big dog and 
little dog were devoted friends, and romped joyfully together, 
the big friend treating his tiny chum with that wonderful 
gentleness that shows true sympathy. Sometimes, however, 
the terrier’s spirits overcame him, and he continued teasing and 
sham fighting long after the big one had cried ‘ Pax !’ 

A warning growl generally gave pause ; but one fatal day 
the wee dog was very ‘cussed and contrairy,’ and several 
warnings were only followed by further aggressions. The 
giant, intending a sharper admonition, then gave a snap. Alas! 
the great jaws achieved what their owner never contemplated, 
and crushed the little friend as one would crush a gnat. I 
believe the distress of the monster was human, as he walked 
round the tiny corpse, sniffing, and whining in grief and 
unmistakable astonishment that no effort called forth one sign 
of recognition or play. . 

A connection of ours, visiting us in Yorkshire, brought with 
her a small pug puppy. We had warned her that our home 
dogs might not show due courtesy to strangers—and she told 
her maid to keep the doggie upstairs. By-and-by, however, 
the ward relaxed, and the puppy came down. An old black 
collie, like the St. Bernard of the former tale, growled caution, 
but the pup was quite obtuse, and the more we flicked it away, 
the more it charged ‘Gillie’s’ ears. The sleeper woke to snap, . 
and poor pug got such a bite in the head that it’s eye was half 
gouged out. Confusion and grief! Forth came a carriage, 
and, escorted by a bevy of sympathetic ladies’ maids, the puppy 
was solemnly driven off to the family doctor, who, unaware 
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that the drug is highly dangerous to dogs, chloroformed the 
patient, and put the eye in. But the puppy never came to, and 
its grieving mistress only got back the small cold body. 

A relative tells me that chloroform in sma// doses need not 
be fatal to dogs. : 

My father owned a retriever called Rose. She was a great 
favourite, and expecting a family (date uncertain), she was the 
object of much interest. Her master had occasion to drive 
some seventeen miles to another home of his, to which the 
whole establishment was shortly moving, and he took some 
servants and, I think, two conveyances and Rose with him. 
When he returned home in the evening, he found the dog was 
with neither carriage, and realised that she had been left behind. 
He sent back next day, but no one knew anything of the dog: 
Rose was lost. It was a matter of great anxiety, a real trouble 
to my father, and there was a hue and cry, but no result. 

On, | think, the third day afterwards, the move was made 
by the whole family to the other house. Some one was 
occupied, either that evening or next morning, in the entrance 
hall, and heard sounds like squeaks. The house was old, and 
not free of rats, so at first the noise was little heeded. But 
later, the squeaks continuing, my father was summoned and 
heard them. At once a light broke upon his mind, and fetching 
the key, he opened the door of a small wine-cellar giving out 
of the hall; and there lay Rose in a bin, with a fine family of 
puppies. The poor mother, feeling her time come, had retired 
into seclusion when her master had opened the door, and there 
had lain without bit or drop for three days at least. She was 
‘no worse for the adventure, and lived to meet a sad end. 

One day, when the coverts were being shot, one of the 
guns aimed at something moving behind a bush where he 
thought a hare had gone, and shot Rose. She came at him 
savagely, and the keeper hastily shoved a stick between her 
open jaws, biting which she fell dead. 

A boy nephew of ours went grouse shooting over a large 
extent of hill-ground belonging to the crofter townships on 
the seaboard, where they run sheep and some ‘horses,’ as they 
call their ponies. The dogs called attention to something 
unusual, and on going to see, they found in a bog the remains 
of a pony. The poor brute had evidently fed on the bog 
where green patches showed, till, reaching the centre, it must 
have felt its foothold shake, and instead of retrogressing, as a 
human being retaining presence of mind would have done, it 
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had plunged forward and sank in a part that had no holding 
surface. There the animal, exhausted by struggles, proved by 
the marks around, must have slowly starved to death. Close 
by that place is a loch, in which grows a succulent reed, the 
‘equisetum,’ This loch is the tomb of many a sheep adven- 
turing into the treacherous boggy bottom in search of the titbit. 

Perhaps this reed led to the undoing of the ‘corn stag,’ a 
fine youth who found his way into the farm lands of Applecross 
and thrived greatly in a cornfield that lay over the river, and 
rather out of the way. When chased away, he took refuge 
in a young plantation betwixt arable and hill, returning at leisure 
to his pasture. The farm manager was indignant, and tried to 
persuade ‘the lord’ to slay this marauder. But, as he was such 
a fine youngster, and so forward in condition because of good 
keep, I felt his value would be even greater to the forest than 
the feast, and begged him off. 

The following year the stag, finer and fatter still, was to the 
fore in his old haunts, and again I proved his salvation. Alas! 
that very next spring his carcase was found in a bog on quite 
another part of the ground. Why he had wandered so far 
afield, or rather a-forest, was not known, unless, waiting for 
his corn diet, he had sought the equisetum delicacy, and, like 
the sheep, fell a victim to its allurement, 

Many and many such ‘ teacup tragedies’ could be chronicled, 
but space lacks, and I will only set down one more which, if 
not actually tragical in its ending, caused anxieties that almost 
deserved the term, 

A crofter, one Alexander G,, from the township of Kalakiel, 
Applecross, took a pony to sell at Lochalsh Market. He crossed 
the Bealloch of Applecross, a hill road, and slept that night at 
the house of a stalker at Rishell. The following day he pursued 
his way and reached the market. There he appears to have 
lost his pony, and he set off ostensibly to search for it. The 
pony was found by some other persons, but the man Alexander 
G. himself effectually disappeared. For a whole week the 
search was carried on, near his home and afar, but never a sign 
or a sound of the missing man. He had absolutely vanished ; 
and at last they gave him up as lost. Twenty-one days after 
his disappearance, a shepherd, one Donald M., from Fernig, 
found him in a burn above his (the shepherd’s) house, sound 
asleep. It was a deep-lying stream, said my informant, namely, 
one with rocky and precipitous banking, and the sleeper lay 
beside the water. Help was procured, and Alexander G. was 
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lifted out ‘from a difficult, bad place.’ He was very weak, but 
only expressed a wish to drink, which he did. 

When sufficiently restored after his long fast, he told his 
audience that he had been aware of the searchers moving about, . 
but did not realise that it was he they sought. He said he had 
drunk of the burn water, but never moved from the same spot. 
He slept nearly always, and of course had no food. This was 
all the account he could give of himself. 

What had happened ? It was hardly a trance, as he appears 
at times to have been conscious. Could he have fallen down 
the ‘difficult, bad place’ and been long unconscious, till sounds 
of search made him realise the want that took him to the burn 
water ? 

They say he had been melancholy and complained of loss 
of memory for some time previous to his adventure. He was 
a fine, handsome man, perhaps about forty years old, and lived 
some years after this event. Two children were added to his 
family, but he was useless for work, and, in the language of 
my informant, ‘never did another turn.’ 
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THE DUFFER 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


HE fired both barrels at a flock of wild geese rather more than 
half a mile above us, and then, with a look of mingled dis- 
appointment and surprise, stood gazing after them as though 
there were still a chance of two or three wounded ones drop- 
ping out of the file. When the birds were nearly lost to sight, 
we suggested that he should re-load and give them another 
dose. But he did not countenance the idea—he thought we 
were joking. Shortly afterwards he explained to us that when 
shooting at a bird more than a hundred yards away, he always 
aimed at one of the wings. ‘You can often,’ he said, ‘break a 
bird’s wing a long way off ; whereas if you hit it in the body 
at the same distance you only wound it, and don’t get it after 
all. That’s why I aim at the wing.’ Before we parted that 


day he had dropped his gun twice, and let it off by accident 
three times. 


This was the first time we ever met him. 

There are few people who have not run across the duffer 
somewhere or another during their wanderings in search of 
sport. He turns up at the most unexpected times and in the 
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most unexpected places ; he assumes well-nigh every imaginable 
guise. Though frequent meetings have rendered us familiar— 
alas! too familiar : do not those four pellets still lie slumbering 
in the depths of our calf ?-—with the duffer and his ways, and 
though we have compiled, strictly for our own guidance and 
preservation, a table of signs and tokens by which he may 
generally be distinguished from other mortals, still we confess 
that at times both our notes and our instinctive perspicaciousness 
fail us entirely, and some new acquaintance whom at first meet- 
ing we have assured ourselves is not the duffer turns out to be 
the duffer after all. The discovery necessitates further entries 
in our table. 

The most observant of men, the greatest student of character, 
finds himself wrong at times. 

The study of the duffer is the study of a lifetime. 

Not so very long ago we met him at a big shoot. We 
never dreamed that it was he—indeed, he was so utterly unlike 
any other incarnation of the duffer whose lot it has been to cross 
our path, that we did not think of referring to the table at all. 
There was a businesslike rough-and-readiness about his appear- 
ance which took our eye at first glance. Cord breeches, stout 
pigskin leggings, heavy boots, and a knitted scarf in the place 
of a collar—these were what the duffer wore—generally lead us 
to mark the man as a hardened sportsman, and to look for 
something pretty straight in the way of shooting. 

He shook hands heartily when introduced. ‘Just back 
from the Cape,’ he said. ‘ Practising out there—Bar, you know. 
Been slaving away six years without a break. Bit raw to the 
gun, I dare say—still, deuced glad to have a turn at the old 
game. Going through with the beaters ; X. [our host] says he 
don’t object. Tame work outside. Jou get the birds—ZJ get 
the sport. Rocketers, my boy! I’d sooner kill one rocketer 
than twenty straight ’uns. Too rough for some of you dandies, 
I suppose ’—and he glanced rather scornfully at our stockings. 

‘Mind you hold straight,’ were his parting words as he 
hurried away to overtake the beaters. 

At that moment we noticed for the first time something 
peculiar in the way he carried his gun-——that indefinable some- 
thing which always marks the novice. But we paid small heed 
to the sign: we were off our guard. 

Fifteen minutes later we saw him coming triumphantly 
towards us carrying a cock pheasant dy the tail. In a moment 
we knew him for what he was. We turned mournfully away. 
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‘Finest shot I ever made in my life,’ came his cheery voice. 
‘The very deuce of a rocketer—ninety yards good—-dead as a 
stone, too. Why don’t you get inside next drive ?’ 

He never killed that cock at all. A beater who walked 
beside him informed us that it was a bird which broke back 
and was bowled over by the corner gun, falling inside the cover. 
The duffer pounced upon it, and made it his own. This same 
. beater once more unburdened his soul to us at the close of the 
day: ‘I’ve been ’side of him right through, sir; I’ve seen every 
shot he had ; an’ I’ll swear he never hit so much as one of ’em. 
An’ there he is a-sayin’ he’s killed forty-three! I don’t know 
what sort of a gentleman you calls such as him.’ 

Quite recently we met the duffer out ferreting. There was 
no difficulty in recognising him this time. At the moment of 
our arriving on the scene he was vainly trying to stop a rabbit 
with his hammers at half-cock. 

As we stood within twenty yards of him waiting the moment 
when Mr. Buckman should break away and offer a shot, there 
suddenty came shrill squeals from a bolt-hole midway between 
ourselves and the bank. Like lightning did the duffer fly to the 
spot. He flung himself down at full length, and thrust his 
hand into the hole. A wild yell rent the air. 

Shaking was no good, so, in agony and despair, he seized 
the ferret with his left hand and tore it away. Presumably the 
animal swallowed that square quarter of an inch of trigger- 
finger. Anyhow, its whereabouts was never discovered. 

We recommended home, cotton-wool and tincture of myrrh. 
The duffer took our advice. We saw him no more that day. 
Ferrets will slip their muzzles sometimes. 

The duffer is often a creature of impulse. 

We were beagling. The cover—something over a hundred 
and fifty acres in extent—was a mixture of furze and four-year- 
old hazel, with just a scattered score or two of fine old oaks. It 
bordered the high road, on the opposite side of which lay a second 
cover, under different ownership. What pheasants there were 
had been cleared off early in the season, each owner—they were 
bitter foes — exerting himself in right manly fashion to bag the 
other’s birds, and getting all he could lay his hands on by fair 
means or foul. Between the two the pheasants had rather a 
rough time. 

We stood in a drive which cut through the top end of 
the cover. The dogs had worked away—we could hear them 
running a rabbit far down towards the bottom of the wood. 
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Intending to follow them up, we betook ourselves to the road, 
but before we had gone a hundred yards they ran off the 
scent, and all was silence. We stopped abruptly. Develop- 
ments hung fire. It seemed a fitting moment for a pipe. 

As we stood with pipe in one hand and pouch in the other, 
there came a sudden scampering sound from within the wood.’ 
Before ever we had time to rid our hands of their encum- 
brances, a hare burst from the cover, dashed across the road 
almost at our feet, and disappeared in the bracken on the 
opposite side. At the same moment we became aware of a 
mighty crashing and breaking of twigs in’the direction whence 
she had come. We seized upon our gun, and stood prepared— 
if not alarmed. 

But it was only the duffer—a youthful incarnation this time, 
an incarnation still at Cambridge, an incarnation wearing a 
pince-nez and an abnormally high collar. One hand guarded 
his face—the other held his gun high in the air: with heroic 
fixity of purpose did he force his difficult way. He leaped the 
bordering furzes like a deer, and stood panting in the road, 

‘ Where —where did it go—the hare ?’ he asked with breath- 
less emotion as he caught sight of us. 

‘There.’ We pointed to a well-used run up which the hare 
had gone. 

Quick as thought the duffer’s gun flew to his shoulder. 
Bang! bang!—both barrels in rapid succession. He bounded 
to the spot ; he kicked the shattered bracken to right and left ; 
he examined every inch of ground within ten or a dozen yards 
of the point where his charges had struck. And then once 
more he turned towards us. 

‘I didn’t get it,’ he said with a bland smile, readjusting his 
pince-nez at the same time. 

‘No?’ We spoke absently—we were just lighting up. 

‘I always shoot where they go in,’ he continued. ‘They 
must stop somewhere, and of course you can never tell where 
they are going tostop. You might get one like that sometimes, 
mightn’t you ?’ 

A pet idiosyncrasy of the duffer is that of keeping his gun 
continually pointing towards your head. He is fond, too, of 
knocking over rabbits within a few inches of your feet. He 
cracks ungainly jokes and laughs loudly while walking the 
turnips ; and should a half-grown pheasant get up, he invariably 
bowls it over, however bad a shot he may be. And then he 
utterly refuses to believe that it zs a pheasant. If you persist in 
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your classification, he generally turns sulky. Sometimes he 
will lose his temper altogether and go straight home—taking 
the bird with him. 

Many and diverse are the incarnations of the duffer. From 
prince to ploughman, from peer to pars— Ah! that reminds 
us. Even in the cloth may one find him. 

This duffer was curate in charge; he lived at the rectory. 
Opposite his bedroom window was a rookery, the denizens of 
which heralded each dewy dawn with a clamouring chorus of 
croaking caws. The duffer was a light sleeper. 

His profession, of course, forbade that he should let off 
steam after the usual fashion—it precluded him from levelling 
anything but the mildest terms of reproach towards his tor- 
mentors. But a stifled fire will sometimes burst into sudden 
flame. It was so in the duffer’s case—the situation had become 
unbearable. Though he might not swear, it was not forbidden 
him to slay. In a moment of inspiration, he vowed that retri- 
bution—retribution swift and terrible—should fall upon those 
feathered fiends. 

The farmer was out. His wife, however, undertook to 
explain the duffer’s requirements—the loan of a gun and enough 
ammunition for one shot. She would have given him the weapon 
then and there but that she was frightened out of her very life 
at the sight, let alone the touch, of a gun. Her husband should 
be sure and run across with it and leave it at the rectory directly 
he got back from market. 

The duffer, in theory, knew all about guns. He knew the 
use of the ramrod ; he knew the powder should go in first ; he 
knew exactly the place where the cap had to be put on—in fact, 
he felt thoroughly at home when, dinner being finished and the 
table cleared, he started upon the task of loading. 

There was something wrong with the powder-flask—it would 
only let out just a small quantity at a time. By keeping it 
inverted, however, and working the lever up and down, he 
at last succeeded irf transferring its contents to the gun barrel. 
Then came the wadding, which he rammed carefully home. 
He was rather surprised to find that the powder only filled about 
twelve or thirteen inches of the barrel ; he had always had the 
idea that a properly proportioned charge should be half powder 
and half shot, bulk for bulk, and that the two together should 
reach the muzzle. Of course it was possible that the farmer, 
knowing the purpose for which his gun was required, had only 
measured out a small charge. 
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When the duffer had put in the shot and rammed down the 
top wad, there still remained about six inches of empty barrel. 
He could not help thinking that the owner of the gun must 
have made some mistake, and given him a short allowance of 
powder. Perhaps, though, the explosive might be of more than 
ordinary strength—if this were the case, the apparent dispro- 
portion was easily explained. But what about that six-inch 
vacuum? In the midst of his reasonings he glanced at the 
surplus wads. There lay the solution of the difficulty! He 
. rammed them home one by one. They exactly filled the barrel. 
The farmer had made no mistake after all. 

At break of day the duffer slipped from his bed and gently 
opened the window. 

Killed ?—not a bit of it. He only lost three fingers and a 
merely insignificant portion of jaw. 

We once met the duffer in the guise of a retired manu- 
facturer. He bought a large property, and set himself steadily 
to master the intricacies of country pursuits. 

The first time we shot with him was on the opening day of 
September. We still have acute recollections of that meeting. 
He had not by then grasped the why and wherefore of a pointer’s 
existence. 

‘Come be’ind, sar! Confound you, sar, come be’ind!’ he 
cried excitedly as the dog started forward. 

Before we had gone fifty yards into the turnips, he signalled 
a halt and beckoned the keeper. 

‘I’m going to send that dog ’ome, he said to us. ‘I’ve been 
confoundedly swindled. I gave thirty guineas for the brute, and 
he won't obey a word I say. Look at him now!—he’s found a 
bone or something.’ 

The dog was standing. As the keeper, carrying out his 
orders, was adjusting the chain, a covey rose almost‘at his feet. 
We did not feel equal to remonstrance or explanation. 

We next met this duffer early in October. The day was to 
be opened by driving a-long narrow cover, throughout the 
length of which ran a tiny clear-as-crystal stream. We, the 
duffer and ourselves, stood at the top end, while the two other 
guns, who were to walk up the outsides, started off in the track 
of the beaters. 

Scarcely had the sound of the keeper’s whistle died away 
when the cry of ‘ Cock !—Cock for-’ard !’ reached our ears. 

‘ What's he calling ?’ said the duffer hurriedly. . 

‘Woodcock,’ we answered. ‘ Look out.’ 

NO. LVI. VOL, X.— March 1900 
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A second or two afterwards, a kestrel appeared above the 
top of the pines. The bird swerved suddenly towards us as it | 
caught sight of the duffer. But the duffer was equal to the 
occasion. He took careful aim, and brought the bird down 
as dead as a stone. 

The drive over, he hurried to his victim. He picked it up 
and examined it closely. Then he came towards us, radiant 
with smiles. 

‘Awfully glad I got it,’ he said ; ‘first one 1 ever shot at. 
What pretty feathers,.aren’t they? I always heard woodcocks _ 
had funny beaks, but I never knew they’d got yellow legs 
before. I shall send it straight ’ome to be got ready for 
dinner.’ 

Let us conclude by narrating the feat of a duffer who— 
the case is a rare one—knew that he was a duffer, and, more, 
was wont to make merry o’er the fact. By no dint of practice 
could he hold the gun straight. Not that he always missed— 
his average was sometimes as high as one bird per one hundred 
cartridges. And great was the rejoicing when that one bird 
reached the ground. 

It was a day at the back-end of the season, a rough day, 
with a bag of about forty cocks. Nothing remained but a small 
plantation right against the head keeper’s cottage. 

‘You can shoot hens here, sir,’ said the keeper. 

The keeper was a bit of a wag. He felt no fear for the 
safety of his cherished birds. 

We forget the exact number of hens in that plantation. 
Whatever it was, however, the duffer bagged the lot. 
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Feb. 1.—Coming down to breakfast this morning I found a 
letter from my friend Snapshot urgently pressing me to come 
over for.a final day’s partridge shooting under a kite; an 
invitation of which, at first sight, I was by no means inclined 
to avail myself. In the first place the weather was not of a 
nature to tempt a sportsman of mature. years to brave the 
elements ; it was, to quote Charles Kingsley, ‘a soulless, 
skyless, catarrhal day—when a cold suck of wind just proved 
its existence, by toothache on the north side of all faces,’ which 
I had intended to devote to wiping off arrears of corre- 
spondence, varied with occasional tobacco in a comfortable 
armchair by my own fireside: secondly, my recollections of 
shooting partridges under a kite, a form of sport I had not 
indulged in for nearly twenty years, were not such as to 
tempt me to renew them; while, in addition, | have a sort 
of apologetic feeling that all game, but especially partridges, 
has earned a respite by February 1. Moreover, I have always 

_ looked on the attempt to circumvent game by means of a kite 
as a kind of better-class poaching only practised by fanatics 
like Snapshot. 

But husbands propose and wives dispose, and Belinda at 
once decided that it would do me far more good to be out 
shooting. than ‘stewing’ over the smoking-room fire; and 

consequently the dog cart was ordered round and I was packed 
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off, nolens volens, to my day’s sport. By the way, how curious 
it is that even the best of women all seem of opinion that a 
man has no right to indulge in any form of recreation except 
severe physical exercise ; an inherent idea which must have 
been handed down through successive feminine generations, 
from the prehistoric times when existence depended on the 
head of the family’s skill in hunting. 

It is fortunate that such a state of things no longer exists, 
or, judging by the performances of some of the people I meet 
out shooting, there would be a good many poor children who 
would go very hungry. Arrived at Snapshot’s I found him in 
a state of jubilant excitement over a new and very hideous kite 
just arrived from London, the sight of which he assured me 
would cause the partridges to seek the shelter of the hedgerows, 
where they would lie like stones, until we kicked them up. 
Accordingly we sallied forth full of anticipation, the kite 
struggling and straining in the hands of a grinning, but 
evidently sceptical, stable boy. I can truthfully assert that the 
effect of this infernal invention on the partridges was electrical ; 
every covey in the neighbourhood was at once on the alert, 
but, so far from seeking to hide themselves in the hedgerows, 
they flew high over the tops of them, and in most cases 
continued their flight beyond the confines of my host’s estate. 
Consequently the greater portion of the day was spent in 
walking over sticky fallows in vain pursuit of them, while 
Snapshot and his keeper alternately bawled directions to the 
youth in charge of the kite—who early lost all interest in the 
day’s proceedings. Once, indeed, when struggling through a 
thick overgrown fence we did walk into a small covey on 
which the kite had produced its proper effect, and it was 
certainly curious to note the behaviour of the panic-stricken 
birds, which lay until we were actually trampling among them. 
One flew shrieking within a foot of my head, another doubled 
round the keeper’s legs, and all of them, dodging and twisting 
like snipe, went straight into the recesses of a neighbouring 
wood. Under the circumstances I was not sorry that we had 
withdrawn our cartridges before scrambling through the fence ; 
especially in view of the fact that my friend rather prides 
himself on being ‘quick on his bird.’ Our bag at the end of 
the day was but four brace, and more than ever convinced that 
it is unsportsmanlike to shoot partridges under a kite, I returned 
home in no very good humour, which Belinda unjustly attri- 
buted to my having shot badly. 
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Feb. 4.—Walking this Sunday afternoon in a quiet part of 
the woods I chanced on what, for want of a better term, I 
must describe as a fox’s summer-house or arbour, most artfully 
concealed under a heap of fir loppings. It lay on the slope of 
a little clearing where it caught the full force of the morning’ 
sun : it was perfectly proof against wind or rain ; a little purling 
stream ran within a few yards of it, and lined with warm dry 
bracken it formed an ideal retreat for an elderly fox of luxurious 
habits. Alas! that I should have to add that the heads of two 
cock pheasants—probably winged birds caught after the last 
covert shoot—and the skeletons of sundry rabbits proved that 
the owner of this charming sylvan residence did not only resort 
to it for the purpose of meditation. 

A propos of foxes, a good story reaches me from the X.- 
country, which lies in one of the Home counties. Like many 
other hunting countries this possessed an ‘old customer,’ an 
enormous dog-fox, which, after defying all attempts to bring 
about its destruction in the legitimate manner, at length died a 
natural death of sheer old age. Its corpse was found by a 
gamekeeper, and sent to the secretary, a well-known ornament 
of the Stock Exchange, who despatched it to London to be 
stuffed. In course of time, duly set up in a glass case, it was 
returned to him at his city office, whence he conveyed it by 
train to his residence in the country. Travelling in the same 
carriage with him were two or three brother members of the 
Hunt, who, learning the contents of their friend's unwieldy 
parcel, begged for a peep at them. Accordingly the brown 
Paper wrappings were removed from the case, and the ‘old 
customer,’ grinning over the stereotyped rabbit, duly criticised 
and admired. Seated in a corner of the compartment was an 
elderly, inoffensive-looking stranger, who in turn asked to be 
allowed to inspect the work of art. Permission was, of course, 
readily accorded by the delighted secretary, and after a careful 
and minute examination, the old gentleman politely remarked, 
‘A remarkably fine specimen. Your own shooting, I presume, 
sir?’ 

Feb. 8.—To-day I have been shooting woodpigeons, a sport 
that in my opinion ranks only second to grouse driving. It has 
been bitterly cold, with a strong north-east gale, accompanied 
by driving snow-squalls ; weather in which the woodpigeons in 
the neighbourhood invariably shelter in a certain fir plantation, 
for which after an early lunch I set forth, attended by old Sam the 
retriever. Crossing the open the squalls of wind were so violent 
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and so piercingly cold that I could hardly struggle against them, 
but once inside the wood the force of the wind was completely 
broken by the thick belt of Scotch firs and spruces, and although 
I could hear the gale roaring away overhead, | might almost as 
well have been inside a house for all I could feel of its violence. 
Small wonder that woodpigeons, and, indeed, all wild creatures, 
make for such plantations in this bitter weather, while their 
value as a shelter for stock can hardly be over-estimated. 
Crossing the park I noticed that even the hardy West Highland 
bullocks had got under the lee of a belt of firs, and were 
standing with patient lowered heads, tail-on to the icy blast. 

To loiter about in a wood has always been one of my chief 
pleasures on account of the opportunity it gives one of watching 
wild animals and birds, but to-day was rather too cold for much 
to be astir. A starved-looking hare hopped in ungainly fashion 
down a ride, occasionally stopping to crop half-heartedly at the 
tufts of withered grass. It looked very cold and miserable, and 
recalled Keats’s perfect lines to me: 


St. Agnes-eve! Ah! bitter cold it was, 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass. 


It had hardly disappeared ere a squirrel swung itself into a 
neighbouring tree, and spying me began to chatter and swear 
in most outrageous fashion, no doubt warning the neigh- 
bourhood that a horrid man with a gun was about, and 
evidently up. to no good. Nor was its warning without effect ; 
a minute or two later the harsh cry of an unseen jay and the 
impudent chuckle of a blackbird showed that the hint had been 
taken. 

Next a tiny blue-tit settled on a pine stem almost within 
reach of my hand, but while I was watching it methodically 
probe every cranny of the bark in search of food, and thinking 
how uncomfortable it must be to dine in such peripatetic fashion, 
a ‘ flickering’ of wings made me look up just in time to see a 
woodpigeon beating steadily in against wind exactly over my head. 
Quickly as I threw up my gun the pigeon was quicker still ; 
one stroke of its wing and it was away down the gale at a speed 
no express train could rival, while the charge of shot I had 
intended to catch it exactly in the head merely tore its way 
through a promising young Scotch fir, covering me with pine 
needles, 

Although I don’t like missing, this is the sort of thing that 
to me constitutes the great charm of woodpigeon shooting. 
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You pit your own skill and cunning against one of the craftiest 
and wildest birds that flies, and unless you play every move in 
the game correctly the pigeon will beat you. Two apparently 
simple axioms are essential to success: one, not to keep your. 
face turned up to the sky—nothing shows so plainly against 
the dark background of the trees, or scares the pigeons more— 
and the other, to remain perfectly motionless until you throw 
up your gun to fire; but both are easier preached than 
practised. 

I made many mistakes of this sort this afternoon, but was 
quite satisfied with my bag of nineteen pigeons. I admit that 
these were only obtained at the cost of sixty-one cartridges, but 
I took every chance that presented itself, and did not pick my 
shots. By the way, more than half of the birds were of the 
smaller migratory variety that appears in flocks during the 
winter, and which is locally described as ‘furriners.’ I have 
never yet been able to satisfy myself where these birds come 
from; they are popularly. supposed to migrate here from 
Denmark, but I cannot ascertain the grounds for this belief. 
No doubt a few breed in this country, but not in sufficient 
numbers to account for the large flocks which appear and 
disappear every year. 

Perhaps some of my readers more learned in ornithology 
than myself can enlighten me? An examination of the crops of 
half a dozen of the birds showed them in every instance to be 
simply crammed with young clover shoots ; the loss to farmers 
from the depredations of woodpigeons in hard weather must be 
enormous. I feel I have rendered a service to agriculture, while, 
moreover, I have the pleasing certainty that to-morrow I shall 
feast on woodpigeon soup ; most delicious of all game purées. 

Feb. 11.—To-day I walked over to lunch with the A.s, who 
have just returned from spending several months on the Irish 
property they unexpectedly inherited last year. They are both 
delighted with the place ; A. appears to have had some really 
magnificent cock shooting, while his wife is absolutely enthu- 
siastic about the Irish, and full of anecdotes of their good 
humour and cleverness. One of her stories is, | venture to 
think, worth repeating. Mrs. A. is intensely devoted to animals, 
and insisted on taking a number of her pets to Ireland with 
her. Amongst them was a cage full of squirrels, animals, it 
appears, that are not indigenous to Connemara, and which 
excited the most intense astonishment among the natives of the 
district. Before returning to England the A.s gave a party to 
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their tenants and the general proletariat of the neighbourhood. 
Chief among the former was a certain old Peter Joyce, who, in 
virtue of being the oldest and most insolvent tenant on the 
estate, had to sit next to Mrs. A. at supper. Now Peter had never 
seen her squirrels, but their fame had travelled across miles of 
bog and mountain to his cabin, and he was very curious about 
them. Moreover, he felt they would form an admirable topic 
wherewith to start the flow of small talk so many of us have a 
difficulty in producing at dinner, and consequently he deferen- 
tially inquired, ‘An’ how’s yer little sqzvi/s gettin’ on, Mem ?’ 
‘My little what ?’ demanded the astounded Mrs. A. ‘ Yer little 
swivils,’ repeated old Joyce, and then seeing he was still mis- 
understood he explained, ‘ ¢him little bastes like rats wid foxes’ 
tails /’ 

Feb. 19.—To-day I walked over at the request of a hunting 
friend, to interview my neighbour, Mr. Tiplady, a small farmer 
who had announced his intention of putting up barbed wire on 
his holding. He is a cross-grained old fellow, an immigrant 
into these parts from the far north, and the tenant of some 
hundred acres of bad land, the property of a college at Cam- 
bridge. Twice a year a solicitor comes down from London to 
extract what proportion of the rent he can from the unwilling 
Tiplady, who otherwise is allowed absolute control over his 
farm. Consequently this is in the direst state of neglect and 
bad cultivation, untrimmed fences, ill-hung gates, uncleaned 
ditches, and some starved pastures on which a few unhappy look- 
ing beasts strive fruitlessly to get a meal. But agriculture is not 
the only source to which Mr. Tiplady looks for a livelihood : 
his farm is wedged in between the estates of two great game 
preservers, and unless report belies him he actually obtains more 
than the rent of his farm by subletting the right of shooting 
over it to a syndicate of pot-hunting tradesmen from the neigh- 
bouring town. Needless to add that hunting is anathema to 
him, That such men are ever accepted as tenants of farms is, 
of course, regrettable as much from a national as a sporting 
point of view; but there are two sides to every question, and 
there is a great deal to be said on Tiplady’s. He cares nothing: 
for sport as we understand it ; hunting to him merely means a 
number of strangers riding over his crops, and breaking down 
his already dilapidated fences, while a fox is only associated 
with disputed poultry bills. He derives neither amusement nor 
profit from fox-hunting : no one buys forage from him, and, 
indeed, the oats and hay produced on his holding are not such 
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as one would care to set before one’s hunters. Numerically 
small as this class of farmer fortunately is, it is none the less 
strong enough to do a deal of harm to hunting, and conse- 
quently, I think it deserves rather more consideration than is- 
usually shown to it. Men like Tiplady are soon made to know 
that they are regarded as Pariahs and Ishmaelites beneath a 
respectable person’s notice, a state of things which only serves 
to embitter them still further against sport ; whereas a little 
diplomacy in dealing with them would probably have removed 
all friction. This, fortunately, proved to be the case to-day. 
I confess I approached Mr. Tiplady—who bears the worst of 
reputations for amiability—with considerable misgivings, but 
after a good deal of bluster, he finally consented not to put up 
the obnoxious wire, on condition the Hunt supplied him with 
sufficient posts and rails to repair his fences. Nay more, on 
the conclusion of my visit he even accompanied me to the limits 
of his farm, and while doing so made a remark which I think 
sufficiently shows the class of agriculturist to which Col- 
lege has entrusted its property. Pointing to a very rushy 
swampy field, I remarked it would be the better for draining. 

‘ Dra-a-i-nin,’ scornfully repeated my new friend, contemp- 
tuously, ‘ Ar thenk nowt o’ dr-a-a-i-nin, it nabbut taks t’ heart 
oot o’t’ land!’ 

On my way home I received a striking proof of the cer- 
tainty with which men who spend all their days in the open air 
can prophesy a change in the weather. It had been freezing 
hard for two days; the earth was like iron and the sky like steel ; 
a razor-edged wind was blowing from the north-east, and the 
sun was setting like a ball of fire ; the glass was steady at ‘set 
fair’; in fine, everything pointed to a protracted frost, and 
falling in with old Bully Purves, plodding his weary way home 
from his..day’s work of hedging and ditching, | hazarded an 
opinion to this effect. But Billy shook his wise old head, and 
laconically said, ‘We shall hev’ fresh—a thaw—to-morrer.’ 
—‘ What makes you think that ?’ I asked.—‘ T’ mowdywarps 
is starting to work,’ he replied ; and sure enough, although it 
froze harder than ever that night, the next afternoon the wind 
suddenly veered round to the south-west, a warm rain began to 
fall, and a steady thaw set in. 

Feb. 23.— I have been a good deal exercised in my mind by a 
statement that has appeared in the papers that the corps of 
stalkers and gillies raised by Lord Lovat for service in South 
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Africa is to be mounted on the men’s own ponies. Now my 
experience of the ordinary Highland deerstalking pony is, that 
it is a small, docile beast, exceedingly intelligent, surefooted as 
a cat, and capable of carrying a heavy load over very difficult 
ground, but I should have thought entirely lacking in the speed 
necessary to a mounted infantry man when manoeuvring in 
open ground. No doubt it could pick its way up a kopje like 
a monkey, but on the undulating veldt a good mule would lose 
it. I should imagine that the most useful mounts for such a 
body of men would be the ponies which for generations have 
been bred in the western dales of Yorkshire and Durham, Equally 
hardy as their Highland congeners, and equally accustomed to 
travel over difficult ground, they combine a good deal of size 
and breeding, and are fast enough for anything on the flat. I 
knew of one which, after carrying a huntsman of a pack of fox- 
hounds during the cubbing season, became an admirable boy’s 
hunter. In their native wilds they are entirely grass and hay 
fed, and I have heard of them actually refusing oats as an 
unknown and consequently suspicious article of food. 

Still, whatever they are mounted on, Lord Lovat’s men 
should prove a magnificent body of scouts, though somehow 
one hardly associates a Highlander with riding. 

Feb. 27.—To-day a camp of gipsies has established itself on 
the waste land at the foot of the lane. A few years ago gipsies 
used to be common enough, but of late one rarely sees them, 
and I fancy they must be dying out, or perhaps losing their old 
vagrant propensities from intermarriage with the ‘Gorgios.’ 
Still I believe they cling to their old customs, for I recently 
read in the papers of the crowning or election of a gipsy king— 
at Yetholm, in Roxburghshire, if I remember rightly. By the 
way, I can call to mind a striking instance of the power wielded 
by these rulers, and one which, moreover, shows what a keen 
sense of gratitude the much maligned gipsy can exhibit on 
occasion. When I was a little boy at school in the extreme 
south of England, the Queen of that part of Wessex was a 
certain Eleanor Stanley, and a fine handsome black-haired 
dame she was. The chief landowner in the neighbourhood, 
whom I will call Squire Oakball, used to show great kindness 
to her and her tribe, allowing them to camp on his land, to 
gather firewood, and enjoy other trifling privileges, which I 
have his own word for it, they never abused in the slightest. 

One day a lady staying at Mr. Oakball’s lost a valuable 
bracelet off her wrist when out sketching, but although she 
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quickly discovered her loss, and caused every possible effort to 
be made to find it, no trace of the bracelet could be found ; 
and it was suspected that a gipsy-like lad, who had been seen 
prowling about while she was sketching, must have picked it 
up. Meeting Eleanor Stanley a few days later Mr. Oakball 
delicately hinted at this suspicion, only to receive a truly royal 
answer. ‘A true Romany never steals,’ she replied, drawing 
herself proudly up, ‘but if one of my people has found your 
bracelet, and it be still within the four seas of Britain, you 
shall have it back.’ Three weeks later the bracelet, which had 


been lost within a mile of the English Channel, was sent to 
Mr. Oakball, postmarked Carlisle ! 


LORD’S UP TO DATE 


BY R. D. WALKER 


IF the late Mr. William Henry Dark could revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, and find himself inside the gates of Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, it is very doubtful if he would realise his position, and 
would not rather imagine himself the victim of some strange 
hallucination. Up to the autumn of 1898 there would have 
been the old block of buildings comprising the billiard-room, 
tennis and racquet courts, to allay his doubts as to whether he 
really was not dreaming, but otherwise he might well fancy 
himself surveying an unknown land. Now that this block has 
been removed and a colossal stand erected in its place, the 
last old landmark has disappeared ; even the clock has been 
doomed to a partial eclipse, for though it is now erected in 
another place, the combined intelligence of the executive failed 
to assign it a position where it could be of any practical use to 
the majority of members. . 

Before entering on a review of the latest alterations and 
additions there is one point which must strike every memter as 
a most important one, and that is whether the outlay of such a 
large sum, amounting to over fifty thousand pounds, ought to 
have been incurred by the management without calling a 
special general meeting and laying before it a report embodying 
the proposed scheme. For an immense club, such as the 
M.C.C. has now grown to be, with its large income and its 
multifarious branches, a corresponding expenditure is more or 
less a necessity, and the sub-committees appointed to deal with 
the minor details of the various departments make their reports 
and recommendations to the General Committee for their 
ultimate approval; but when it comes to the question of 
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building operations on an extensive scale, amounting to more 
than two years’ income, it appears only reasonable that the 
whole Club should have the opportunity of expressing its views 
and of giving or withholding its consent to the proposed outlay,. 
and for the future it is advisable that some limit should be fixed 
beyond which the Committee should not go without such con- 
sent being obtained. 

The erection of a new stand was really a necessity in view of 
the Australian matches, When the Colonials were here before 
the public could not be properly accommodated ; money was paid 
at the gates for admission by numbers who, having got in, were 
unable to obtain any view of the game, and the area for play was 
considerably encroached on; but owing to the building of this 
new stand, and timely notice being given that the gates would 
be closed when the ground was full, there was room for all, 
and everything went off in an orderly manner. Except on the 
Whitsuntide bank holiday and Gentlemen v, Players the stand 
will be more or less of a white elephant, and frequently present 
an array of empty benches ; but having been built for the public 
it seems best to keep it for them, and not to charge extra for 
seats there. The only exception might be made on the occasion 
of the ‘ picnic’ matches, in which the public are not so particu- 
larly interested, when the charge for admission is higher, and 
additional room is required for those who are rea//y interested, 
viz,, past and present University and Public School.men who are 
not members of the Club, many of whom have relatives playing 
in the matches. ; 

For these two contests one half might be reserved and the 
other half be free to the public as usual. The new stand is 
naturally the most costly item in the immense sum expended 
on building operations, though the cost of the tennis and 
racquet courts behind the pavilion was unduly high, and on 
this score the executive body have certainly laid themselves 
open to adverse criticism in many ways. When the question of 
site was first discussed there was a small minority, consisting 
of past and present tennis players, who argued that the ground 
near St. John’s Wood Station would be far preferable. 

1. Because there was not only more space at command, so 
that the buildings would not be cramped (as they undoubtedly 
are in the present site), but from the absence of all houses 
in the immediate neighbourhood a far better light would 
be obtained, which, as every one knows, is a most important 
factor in tennis and racquet courts, - 
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2. Because, in the winter months especially, it would be 
much more convenient for the few who came up to play than 
having to go an extra half-mile. 

3. Because the close proximity of other houses would very 
probably cause trouble on the ground of interference with light. 

Being outvoted, however, great stress was laid by the 
minority on the question of objections likely to be raised by 
tenants of houses who would find their light interfered with, 
and it was urged that before any building operations were 
begun great care should be exercised, and the occupants 
interviewed, to find out if any complaints were likely to arise. 
It will scarcely be believed that in spite of this warning 
the buildings were begun without any such steps having been 
taken, though it was an open secret that one occupier was only 
too ready to waive any objection in consideration of a nominal 
sum ; but he, finding his interests entirely ignored, as soon as 
the walls of the tennis court were built, obtained an injunction 
against the Club, which they thought it more prudent not to 
fight, and had to be paid five hundred pounds, p/us costs 
amounting probably to half as much again, when the whole 
matter might have been arranged for next to nothing. 

The fact is that in this matter as well as in the Club 
generally things are not conducted in a businesslike manner, 
and one cannot help feeling that there has been for a long time 
something radically wrong in the constitution of the executive 
body. The M.C.C. at the present time is a big and growing 
concern ; like all other bodies, it requires for its management 
men who are not only willing but able to devote a good deal 
of time and interest to the conduct of its affairs ; and it is not to 
be expected that members who are most of them occupied in 
various professions and callings far away from headquarters, 
and who are only able to pay flying visits in the summer 
afternoons and still rarer ones in the winter months, can 
possibly give as much time and care to the business and 
interests of the Club as its magnitude imperatively requires. 

As far as the new courts are concerned it must in justice be 
said that the internal arrangements appear to be excellent, both 
for the players and attendants, and one can only hope that the 
noise of the balls during play will not interfere materially with 
the comfort of the occupants of the pavilion. The new build- 
ing adjoining the members’ dining-room is a decided improve- 
ment, and provides accommodation in the shape of balcony and 
boxes for a good many, besides affording a home for the clock ; 
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and the erection in the north-west corner for the use of the 
ground staff is also a most useful addition, though one can 
hardly characterise it as ornamental. 

The admission of two hundred life-members at £200 a head” 
is a measure that many will disapprove. Apart from the ques-. 
tion as to whether this is an expedient way of raising money to 
pay for a large outlay in building operations, it can hardly be 
said to represent a fair amount proportionately as regards their. 
life interest: {£100 represents a subscription for thirty-three 
years, and for any one between the ages of twenty and thirty- 
five this is a very reasonable composition ; but it would have 
been a much more satisfactory and equitable arrangement to 
admit four hundred at £100 instead of fixing a prohibitive price 
to many who had been candidates for a long time and would 
gladly have paid the lesser sum. The number of members at the 
present time is about four thousand five hundred, so that with 
the addition of these two hundred and the coming elections in 
the present year, there will soon be five thousand. As it is there 
is not room in the pavilion on crowded match days, and it 
seems the time has arrived for seriously considering whether a 
limit should not be fixed, or, at any rate, whether any other 
than dond fide cricket candidates should be elected. 

The game has now unfortunately become more or less of a 
gate-money business, and is conducted in a spirit very different 
from what it was a few years back. How many sixpences and 
shillings are paid at the turnstiles seems to be the chief anxiety 
of the executive, and even at the School match this year a 
leading member was heard lamenting the threatening rain, not 
because the play would be interfered with, but on account of 
the consequent loss of half-crowns at the gate. 
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FREAKS AMONG THE PHEASANTS 


BY G. H. STORER, F.Z.S. 


MANY of our game-birds, as all experienced sportsmen will 
admit, are liable to considerable variation in plumage, The 
mottled feathers of the grouse may vary in ground colour from 
pale fulvous to brown, so intense as to be almost black; the 
bird has even been shot with the rich orange-brown breast and 
white stomacher of the cock ryper when he struts in his summer 
glory before his admiring mate. The ‘little brown bird’ of 
September ‘sports’ into buff, cream, white, black, and mottled 
varieties, Or it may even delight the sportsman in some few 
favoured localities by showing itself in the beautiful chestnut 
garb of the so-called ‘mountain’ partridge, a form so distinct 
as to have been regarded by its first describer as a separate 
species. The tiny migratory quail, to a certain extent, varies 
individually both in ground tint and markings, especially as 
regards the black anchor on the throat of the male. 

But of all our game-birds the lordly pheasant excels in 
varieties and most delights in freaks. Several reasons conduce 
to this, First of all the pheasant, as we now know him in our 
coverts, is no longer a species; he is, to use the word first 
applied to him by Mr, Tegetmeier, a ‘mongrel,’ a beautiful 
mongrel it is true, but still only a mongrel, the descendant of 
ancestors of widely different origin, The rich, dark-hued bird, 
descendant of those introduced into our island long ago from 
the banks of the Phasis, possibly by some bold Roman officer 
who, like many an officer since, appreciated good cheer, is seldom 
if ever met.with pure-bred in the woods, and an ‘ old English’ 
bird as known to our grandfathers without some trace of a cross 
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with the ring-necked Chinese bird, rarely gladdens the eye of 
the sportsman nowadays. Then, again, the crosses thus obtained 
have been still further hybridised by the introduction into many 
preserves, notably in Norfolk, of the heavy dark green Japanese, 
which have chiefly contributed size and weight to the resulting 
mongrel, the light bright tints and white collar of the ever- — 
present Chinese bird eventually predominating over the deeper 
shades of the less abundant species. 

It is to be expected that with such a very mixed origin the 


PIED BIRDS 


pheasant should vary greatly individually both in plumage and 
weight, but even before the introduction of the ring-neck our 
‘old English ’ bird appears to have been subject to certain well- 
marked varieties. These were chiefly white or pied birds, and 
the beautiful form known as the ‘ Bohemian’ pheasant. 

Every sportsman must, some time or other, have come 
across pheasants whose plumage was more or less mottled with 
white—‘ silvered’ as it is sometimes called—and very beautiful 
such birds look when seen with their fellows in the covert. I 
well remember when a boy the delight I felt in watching a cock 
bird of this kind on a certain estate I sometimes visited. This 
bird was very evenly marked, the head and neck being almost 
wholly white, whilst the back and tail feathers were pied; the 
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flight feathers of the wings were also white. As will be imagined 
he was an extremely ornamental bird, and as it was desired to 
have other pied birds in the coverts he was penned up with 
ordinary hen birds. Of the resulting chicks very few showed 
any trace of the conspicuous white feathers of the male parent, 
the vast majority being in no way remarkable. White birds are, 
of course, even more conspicuous than pied ones, and whilst 
giving a pleasing variety to the covert, are not, I think, an un- 
mixed blessing. Lack of colour is often, in my experience, 
accompanied by loss of size, white birds being generally some- 
what smaller than dark ones, and as no one is desirous of 
reducing the weight of his birds, white birds should not be too 
greatly encouraged. In the same way one frequently finds that 
amongst our common field birds it.is the weak and undersized 
individuals which yield the white or blanched variations from 
the plumage of the type. 

_ One very good instance came under my notice whilst study- 
ing birds in the north of Ireland some years ago, and I may. 
perhaps be permitted to mention it here. We had been on the 
bogs after snipe, and late in the afternoon were crossing the 
slope of a hill when we disturbed a pack of skylarks, which 
had, no doubt, couched on the ground for the coming night. 
As the birds rose the setting sun illumined the startled flock, 
and brought out prominently one bird in the tail of the pack 
which gleamed white against the dark brown plumage of its 
fellows, This bird when shot proved to be not indeed white, 
but pale cream, the usual markings being reproduced in a darker 
shade ; the feet, bill, and iris of the eye were also much lighter 
than ordinary, but the most remarkable thing about it was its 
diminutive size, for it was more than a third less than the birds 
with which it flew. 

Another and serious disadvantage which white birds possess 
over the ordinary breed arises from that very lack of colour 
which renders them attractive to our eyes. The common hen 
pheasant in her mottled brown garb is provided by nature with 
a protecting shield, the value of which cannot be overestimated ; 
and careless as she is in choosing the site for her nest, the 
sombre tints of her plumage harmonise so well with the brown 
earth and dead leaves on which she squats motionless, that the 
presence of the sitting bird must frequently escape detection. 
With a white or pied hen the case is totally different, for if con- 
spicuous to us, how much more so must she be to the furred 
and feathered felons of the woods? And ina less degree a 
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cock bird similarly distinguished cannot but be seriously handi- 
capped in the battle of life. We may take it for granted, I 
think, that wherever such birds exist in any number in a covert 
there the vermin will have been well-nigh exterminated. 

A more uncommon, but, in my opinion, far more interest- 
ing variety is the so-called ‘Bohemian’ pheasant. Why this. 
beautiful form should be thus named is hard to say, for it is 
certainly better known in England and far more abundant than 
in the country whose name it bears, but being rare and strange 
I suppose it must therefore be ‘Bohemian.’ In this variety, 
whilst the head and neck of the male retain the changing blues 
and greens so conspicuous in the ordinary cock pheasant, the 


RING-NECKED BOHEMIAN 


rest of the plumage is reproduced in delicate shades of cream 
or buff, which show off to great advantage the black tips and 
bars of the body feathers. This paleness of tint is not accom- 
panied by any physical weakness, as in albinos and blanched 
birds, for the Bohemians are often very robust, and have a great 
tendency to hand down their own peculiarities to their descen- 
dants, so that with care the race can easily be perpetuated. 
White and pied birds are much more uncertain in this particular, 
for if mated with common birds, as in the case previously 
mentioned, the offspring are extremely likely to revert to the 
ordinary stock. 

Bohemians seem to occur most frequently in the East and 
North of England, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, but I have 
on two or three occasions seen them offered for sale with 
common pheasants in the Midlands, and last January obtained 
a nice example in the Birmingham market, which was said to 
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have been shot near Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. This 
bird, which is still in my possession, though not very large, is a 
good example of the breed, and has served as a model for the 
centre figure in the accompanying drawing. Before preserving 
it | measured it carefully in the flesh, and found its extreme 
length from tip of bill to end of tail to be thirty-four and three- 
quarter inches, the longest tail feather being twenty inches. It 
weighed two pounds thirteen ounces several days after being 
shot. In this bird the general cream colour is palest on the 
back and flanks, but is inclined to be rusty where it joins the 
green neck and upon the breast. There is no indication of a 
white ring on the neck, but evidence of Chinese origin is seen 
in the pale green-grey feathers of the lower back and tail- 
coverts, and the somewhat small size of the bird. The 
shoulder-feathers (scapulars) are extremely beautiful ; each has 
a pale yellow centre edged with black, and margined with 
a broad belt of warm buff. The iris of the eye was lighter 
than in the common pheasant, the feet pale slate-grey, spurs 
blunt. Other Boheinians which I have examined show every 
gradation, from one or two white feathers amongst the green, 
to the broadest white ring of the typical Chinese bird, and 
some very fine examples are preserved in the museums of our 
northern cities, but the most interesting specimen and, indeed, 
one of the most beautiful pheasants I have ever seen, is amongst 
the treasures of the ‘John Hancock’ Museum at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This fine bird, which must be regarded, | think, as a 
unique variety of the Bohemian race, has been mounted by the 
talented naturalist as if parading, with body erect and tail 
spread, and in this position shows off to great advantage the 
loveliness of its plumage. It is labelled, ‘White-browed Variety 
of the Pheasant,’ and, as we learn from the note attached, was 
bred at Longhirst Hall, near Morpeth, where it was shot in 
January 1889, and whence it was presented to the museum by 
Mr. James Joicey, M.P. In this bird the usual pale crown is 
bordered with a stripe of white, giving it a pair of ‘ white eye- 
brows,’ and these, together with the very wide collar, contrast 
boldly with the dark green neck and bronze chest-patch. The 


‘back, wing-coverts and flanks are yellowish buff, the wing- 


coverts being edged with deeper buff ; the upper part of the 
wing is whitish grey, whilst the tail-coverts are greenish. 

An interesting occurrence, and one which always calls for 
comment amongst sportsmen, is the assumption of male attire 
by birds of the opposite sex. Elderly hen pheasants, and such 
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as have ceased to lay, are especially liable to become freaks of 
this kind, and individuals may be met with showing every 
degree of change, from the hen with a few metallic feathers in 


WHITE-BROWED VARIETY 


the neck, to one so completely clad in male attire as to be 
hardly distinguishable, save by her smaller size, from her former 
lord and master. In looking over examples of these so-called 
‘mule’ pheasants I have been interested to note that the 
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assumption of male plumage is not always accompanied by an 
equal development of masculine ornaments and weapons. For 
instance, one ‘mule’ pheasant, evidently a pure-bred ‘old 
English’ bird, though as brightly coloured as most cock birds, 
shows hardly any change in the flesh of the face and no vestige 
of spurs, otherwise than by the tiny scale present in all hen 
birds. This bird had the whole of the head and neck dark 
changing blue—no white ring—the fore-back and breast bright 
copper, with small black triangular tips similar to, but very 
much smaller than those in the male; the belly blackish ; the 


A ‘MULE’ PHEASANT, HEN BIRD ASSUMING THE PLUMAGE OF THE COCK 


shoulder-feathers—always a conspicuous feature in the cock 
pheasant—pale buff, edged with a narrow black line succeeded 
by a broad chestnut band ; feathers of the lower back and tail- 
coverts long and reddish chestnut, not grey or slate blue, a sure 
sign of pure ‘old English’ blood, whilst the tail, though long, 
was more lightly coloured than in the male. On the other 
hand, whilst the plumage may be only partly masculine in 
character, as in the accompanying drawing of a ‘ mule’ bird in 
the Leicester Museum, the ear tufts may be well developed, 
signs of the scarlet cheek-patch appear, and incipient spurs 
become distinctly visible. 

In another example, of which I have sketched the head, the 
face was so bedecked with scarlet skin that it looked at first as 
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if the head and neck of a small but brilliant cock bird had been 
grafted, as it were, on the shoulders of an ordinary hen, In 
this case the feathers of the body and wings were but little 
changed, and there were no traces of spurs. 

When we consider the origin of our common pheasant it j is 
not surprising to find that it readily crosses with other pheasants 
which have a better title to be called species than our friend of 
the covert possesses, and that when its range adjoins the haunts 
of other game-birds the pheasant not infrequently contracts an 
alliance with its neighbour, and thus gives origin to hybrid off- 
spring. *This is most frequently the case with the common 


HEADS OF ‘MULE’ PHEASANTS 


fowl. Whenever fowl are kept on the borders of preserves, the 
challenge of the barn-door cock is likely to be answered by the 
defiant crow of some pugnacious pheasant, and in the battle 
which ensues the latter is often victorious. The gay plumage 
and gallant bearing of the conqueror commend him to the eyes 
of the feathered ‘ fair,’ and hybrid birds bearing generally traces 
of both parents result. Thus, on a certain farm I know of in 
Derbyshire, pheasants may frequently be seen feeding and con- 
sorting with the fowls in the farmyard, and have been known to 
pair with them—on one occasion, indeed, a chick was hatched 
out which, as it grew up, showed in form and colour unmis- 
takable evidence of its pheasant-fowl parentage. Doubtless other 
examples might have been obtained if more eggs had been kept 
for setting. 

Most of the hybrids met with are, however, probably pen-bred, 
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even if shot in the woods. Penned pheasants will sometimes 
cross with fowls with which they happen to be confined, even 
when the latter bear not the least resemblance to the females 
of their own species. Thus, I knew of a golden pheasant 
pairing with a white Japanese bantam, which was an inmate, 
with several other birds, of the same aviary. Unfortunately 
the resulting eggs were never hatched, and so the opportunity 
of studying the offspring of this curious union was lost. 

Two interesting pheasant-fowl hybrids may be seen in the - 
Edinburgh Museum. One, presented by Sir Douglas Maclagan, 
is uniformly black with purple and blue reflections. It is a 


PHEASANT-FOWL HYBRID 


large heavy-looking bird, with feathered legs and feet, and a tail 
intermediate in length between that of the pheasant and fowl. 
The other specimen, although the general colour is blue-black, 
is much more variegated, the feathers on the breast and back 
being edged with brown or buff, whilst the wings are beautifully 
mottled with chestnut and buff. 

Another hybrid having more of the pheasant colour about 
it is in the collection of Sir Oswald Mosley, at Rolleston Hall, 
and is supposed to be a cross between a bantam cock and a 
pheasant hen. 

From crosses between our common pheasant and other 
members of the genus Phasianus many beautiful hybrids have 
resulted, and union with the less closely related but very 
gorgeous golden pheasant, also produces offspring of great 
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beauty. One of these hybrids may be seen amongst the game- 
birds in the Newcastle Museum, which was purchased at a 
poulterer’s shop in the town. In this example the golden 
pheasant blood would seem to be predominant, for in addition 
to a yellow crest upon the head, the barred feathers of the . 
neck are prolonged into a kind of frill which possibly would be 
erectile in life. The fiery crimson of the breast and flanks of 
the pure-bred golden pheasant is in this hybrid toned to orange, 
whilst the long median tail-feathers are edged with warm 
yellowish buff, and marked with thin, zigzag, transverse bars 
on each side of the quill. 


BLACKCOCK PHEASANT HYBRID 


The pheasant has even been known to mate with the guinea- 
fowl, and in Scotland with the capercailzie, whilst quite thirty 
instances of hybrid pheasants and black game have been 
recorded since dear old Gilbert White wrote his account of the 
strange bird from Holt in Sussex. 

The latter hybrids generally show in the darkness of their 
plumage their black game parentage, but are often very inferior 
to that bird in form and nobility of carriage. The head, neck, 
and lower parts are usually blackish with metallic reflections— 
blue, green, claret or bronze. The mottled back, shoulders and 
wing-covers are brownish with dark points and light wavy lines, 
but the tail is often the part which shows most resemblance to 
the pheasant, being generally wedge-shaped, and sometimes 
barred in the usual pheasant style, but as it is not very long it 
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reminds one chiefly of the hen bird. Two specimens are pre- 
served in the ‘John Hancock’ Museum, at Newcastle, so often 
referred to in this article, and an institution which cannot but 
delight every bird-loving sportsman who visits it. One of these 
birds sketched during a recent visit is figured on the previous 
page. 

Another and very beautiful example—perhaps the most 
beautiful blackcock hybrid which I have been able to examine 
personally—is the Shropshire specimen shot by Major Knight, 
and now in the Leicester Museum. This bird, the colours of 
which are more than usually vivid, is mounted as if rising from 
a tangled growth of brambles and grasses, and is a fine instance 
of what may be done with a dead game-bird in the hands of a 
talented naturalist like Mr. Montague Brown. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to state that these notes 
on one feature in the natural history of the pheasant—its liability 
to produce what for want of a better term we may call ‘Sports’ 
—by no means pretend to be exhaustive, but are merely the 
observations of one who has personally found the subject very 
attractive, and who in submitting his pen and pencil sketches 
to the readers of the Badminton Magazine does so in the hope 
that he may interest others in the strange and beautiful creatures 
he has called ‘ Freaks among the Pheasants.’ 
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PIKE, PERCH, ROACH, AND RUDD 
THE BANK ANGLER’S GAME : 


BY JOHN WATSON 


ANENT the water-wolf, Izaak Walton says that ‘the mighty luce, 
or pike, is taken to be the tyrant, as the salmon is the king, of 
the fresh waters. It is not to be doubted but that they are 
bred, some by generation and some not, as namely, of a weed 
called pickerel-weed, unless learned Gesner be much mistaken ; 
for he says this weed and other glutinous matter, with the help 
of the sun’s heat in some particular months and some ponds 
apted for it by nature, do become pikes. But doubtless divers 
pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into some 
ponds some such other ways as is past man’s finding out, of 
which we have daily testimonies.’ 

It is not often that we find the Father of Fishers either 
recording that which he himself has not seen or facts; but 
here, for once, he is found tripping—as, indeed, he otherwheres 
admits when he throws the proof of the curious ‘fact’ upon 
the learned Gesner. And still there is a half-truth in the state- 
ment, as it is now known that the pike sheds its spawn upon 
pickerel-weed, to which it adheres. The number of eggs which 
the pike produces is enormous, and in three individuals Buck- 
land found respectively 43,000, 224,640, and 292,300 in fish 
weighing 35 lbs., 24 lbs., and 28 lbs. respectively. The first 
of these measured 3 ft. 10} in. in length, 2 ft. in girth, and 
was the largest pike Buckland ever saw. After being spawned, 
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probably only a small proportion of the eggs will ever be 
hatched, for they are fed upon by a host of aquatic creatures. 
Although the weed upon which pike spawn affords some shelter, 
it does not offer sufficient to guard it from many devouring 
enemies. Among these are pike themselves, and numerous 
fishes that share the same haunt. Wildfowl feed upon it, and 
the swan seeks it out as a paradise for her brown cygnets. 
Then there are the small fry of various fishes that are constantly 
on the look-out for spawn, in addition to birds, beetles, and 
numerous water insects, which destroy enormous quantities. 
Even when successfully hatched the small pike have a hard 
time of it during their early career, and unless they can manage 
to steer clear of their parents and elder acquaintances, they will 
not long survive. If the water in which pike happen to be is 
limited, only a few of the largest fish survive ; and in re-stocking 


PIKE 


care should be taken that the newly-introduced fish should be 
somewhat equal in age and size. It has frequently come about 
that one patriarchal pike has been the only denizen of a pond, 
having long ago devoured all its smaller compeers. In fact, 
this devouring capacity of the fish, and its great voracity, are 
among its chief characteristics. The writer once saw a large 
jack swimming about with a smaller one held crosswise in its 
jaws, and has frequently noticed personal combats, with attempts 
at gorging, by fish of nearly equal size. Once in particular was 
this ferocious quality exhibited, under what might have been 
thought unlikely conditions. We had been trolling in a moun- 
tain tarn and had taken several fish, which were thrown into 
the water-covered bottom of an old slimy punt. Even in this 
element one pike attempted to swallow another of about its 
own size, succeeding so far as to get the smaller fish well into 
its throat. And it may here be stated that what once gets 
impacted into a pike’s maw is not likely to return—not alone 
by reason of the ferocity already referred to, but more on 
account of the eel trap like arrangement of its fine, formidable 
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teeth. Upon.one occasion two pike were taken in Loch Tay, 
the one firmly impacted in the mouth of the other. The head 
of the one was tightly inserted up to the termination of its gill, 
and part of the first lower fin was in the mouth of the larger 
one. The fish together weighed nineteen pounds. A couple 
of pike were taken by a lad from the Tweed at Kelso, one half- 
swallowed by the other. Both fish were alive. They were 
placed in water, when the larger made two or three attempts to 
swallow its neighbour. These fish were forwarded to Buckland, 
and Dr. Burton, who sent them, remarked that the lad who 
captured them wondered much to see ‘a muckle fish wi’ twa 
tails.’ It is fortunate that most fish seem to know the character 
of their predacious neighbour ; and no small fry are allowed or 
care to go near his haunts; those that were there originally 
have long ago entered its voracious jaws. And such jaws! 
Well may the little fish in sheer fright jump right out of the 
water or make for the shallows, where the water-wolf cannot 
follow them. To the roach, the tiny sticklebacks, and the 
silvery minnows, the pike is a terrible giant and bugbear. Like 
most predatory fishes, his appetite is enormous and his digestion 
quick. He will attack and attempt to swallow one of his own 
species almost his equal in weight and size, which feat we have 
more than once witnessed. He is also a great enemy to trout, 
and we know one of the best trout streams in the country 
which he has almost depopulated. He is a difficult enemy to 
circumvent, his extinction being almost impracticable ; but with 
many baits and lures he affords good sport to hundreds of 
anglers where there are scarcely any other fish, and so we must 
not be too hard upon him. 

Throughout Britain the pike is both common and widely 
distributed. It occurs not only in canals and reservoirs (in 
some of which it is extremely abundant), but also in many 
rivers. Pike love deep, logged water, and when they are found 
in running streams it is mainly in pools and dams, Sometimes 
they lie in deep dubs, but always make to the shallows to 
spawn. The eggs are shed in spring, at which time, of course, 
the fish is in poor condition, and is generally to be found among 
weeds, or where the water has backed up into an eddy. As 
to the food of the pike, something has been said already ; it 
will devour almost all species of fresh-water fishes, which it 
endeavours to gulp down whole. It sometimes catches a tartar 
in a prickly perch, which, finding itself in the pike’s jaws, imme- 
diately raises its back fin, when all the efforts which the pike can 
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exert are unable to disgorge it. In addition to a pretty wide 
range of fish food, the pike disdains neither flesh nor fowl, and 
sometimes even indulges in carrion. A pike has been known 
to attempt to swallow a salmon, and it is well authenticated that 
various species of the young of waterfowl have been taken, and 
they commonly capture water-voles and rats. 

One of the legends attaching to the pike is that it lives to a 
very great age, but this is only a legend. Certain large fish are 
known to have lived from eight to twelve years, and the facts in 
this connection are well authenticated. There is a story of a pike 
having existed for 267 years. This was the famous Mannheim 
pike captured in 1497, and which attained to the enormous length 
of nineteen feet. It had in its gills a brass ring, upon which was 
engraved in Greek, ‘I am the first fish which was placed in this 
pond by the hand of Frederick II., Governor of the World, on 
the 5th of October 1230’—surely the most marvellous pike on 
record! Its skeleton is still preserved, and is nearly nineteen feet 
in length, only it happens to be a compound of two individuals, 
and an examination has shown that several vertebrze have been 
added. The ring of gilded brass could ‘ enlarge itself by springs ' 
—a highly necessary qualification, all things considered. 

There is one thing in the life-history of the pike which has 
never been clearly proved. This is as to its power of making 
overland journeys—of changing its haunt, either for food or 
water. It is said that lately an English gentleman residing at 
Antwerp tested this ‘fact’ by constructing two new ponds, one 
of which was stocked with pike and the other with small tresh- 
water fish. After two days the ponds were emptied, when it was 
found that some of the pike had made the journey between the 
two and had created sad havoc among their neighbours. This 
experiment, however, could hardly be taken as offering conclu- 
sive evidence of the truth of the ‘fact’ it was intended to 
demonstrate. The habit of pike sunning themselves on the top 
of the water and their going in pairs is well known. 

The armoured perch is certainly one of the handsomest of 
British fresh-water fishes. He is a bold biter, too, and affords 
sport to a whole army of anglers who have never flogged a 
trout-stream or fished a salmon river. His distribution is almost 
as wide as that of the Englishman, and he is as hardy as prolific. 
A large female fish will yield 200,000 eggs in a season, and as 
these hatch rapidly the possible increase of the species may be 
imagined. Perch fry, however, have an army of aquatic enemies 
which allow but a small number ever to reach maturity. 
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There is a quiet confidence about the perch which renders 
observation of its habits both easy and interesting. If fed by 
hand they soon recognise their friend, and are punctual in their 
appearing. Looking down into the still, deep water, the first 
sign of the approach of perch is the sudden stampede of a shoal 
of silvery roach. The metallic scales of these flash in the sun- 
light, though the perch conform more nearly to their environ- 
ment. The reflection of the leaves and the waving of the weeds 
cause the water to be dark olive-green, and before the ‘ bass’ 
rise to the warmer water it is difficult to detect them in the 
deeps. As they approach the surface their easy evolutions and 
bright colouring are at once seen. The burnished armour is 
deep bronze; done with bars of darker green, the whole shaded 


PERCH 


by a sheen of peacock iridescence. The fins show as sparks of 
fire in the dark water, and alternately the dorsal spine is erected 
and depressed. Perfect amity seems to exist betwixt the perch 
and his neighbours—so long as he is allowed ‘to rule the 
roast.’ If a roach or gudgeon so much as attempt to invade 
his feeding-ground he loses not a moment in preparing his 
weapons. It has been well said that the armament of spines on 
a perch’s back acts as the index of his mind; and the conceit 
recommends itSelf to any one who has observed the fish in its 
haunts. Just as the smaller birds drop into their leafy retreats 
at the shadow of a hawk, so the small fry of the waters rush to 
their rests at the green glint of the ‘water-wolf.’ Not so, how- 
ever, the perch. He parades himself before the pike, at the 
same time erecting his spiny armour. Not only pike, but other 
predatory fish and grebes, have been found choked by the 
armoured perch. 


The salmon or trout-fisher is rarely averse to devote a day 
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to perch. In fact this is the game at which he was ‘entered,’ 
and he has never quite forgotten that first golden afternoon. 
He remembers every bait which will tempt the prettily-finned 
fish to drag down the float, and has used them all. How many 
hours has he stood by the bank of some sluggish stream or 
quiet tarn, every moment of which was filled with pleasurable 
hope? And then the intense excitement of hauling one of the 
crimson-tinted fishes on the bank, and how this was repeated 
again and again until the perch stopped ‘biting.’ But to 
hundreds of others besides the youthful enthusiast this beautiful 
fish has given quiet, pleasurable enjoyment ; and then, is he not 
one of the very best-known of all our ‘sporting-fish’? Through 
the long hours of a sunny summer day the perch will some- 
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times continue to feed, and then the catch may be counted 
by the score. But oftener the conditions are not nearly so 
favourable, and the fish may severely try the long-suffering 
patience of the angler. Anglers endeavour to lure the perch 
with a great variety of mysterious compounds, but usually the 
most successful is a small red-worm. This should be allowed 
to rise and fall, for the apparent animation of the prey invari- 
ably excites the fish to come at the bait with a rush. Immature 
perch bite recklessly, larger ones much more «circumspectly. 
There are certain climatic conditions, however, when almost 
every fish of a shoal may be bagged. The dark, golden 
shadows pass and repass beneath ; though immediately a bait 
touches the water every fish rushes towards it. The wide-open 
mouth, the flashing fins, the erect dorsal spines—all show 
irritation’ when the worm is withdrawn. If the tactics are 
changed, and a perch is hooked, he fights not ungamely, though 
he sometimes succeeds in shaking himself free. If, however, he 
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is landed, his fate in no way intimidates his neighbours ; they 
come, one by ohne, until the last of the shoal is lying among the 
docks and nettles. More frequently the big fish are slow to be 
thus lifted out, though the smaller ones seem to have no such 
clear objection. 

In Windermere and Derwentwater perch are exceedingly 
abundant, and sometimes hundreds are taken from a boat in a 
single evening’s fishing. But where they exist in such quantities 
they are usually of small size. Thousands of perch are also to 
be found in Slapton Ley, Devonshire ; though the largest and 
best are in the Avon, Kennet, and the Norfolk Broads. The 
economy of the perch is somewhat difficult to comprehend. 
Being so exceeding prolific, they sometimes exist in thousands. 
When this is the case the ‘schools’ invariably consist of the 
smallest fish. Only large ones are to be had where the species 
is numerically weak, and hence the best fishing is found in 
preserved waters. The only way to improve an existing stock 
is to reduce it by two-thirds, then to feed the remainder. 
Unlike some of the coarse fish, the perch rarely attains to any 
size, and whilst it is not uncommon to read of individuals of six, 
seven, or eight pounds, yet a two-pound perch is a large and 
handsome fish. Buckland took casts of perch of 3 Ibs. 2 ozs. 
and 2 lbs. 11 ozs., the former containing 127,240 eggs, the 
latter 155,620. Whilst perfectly wild fish rarely attain to this 
size, itis not difficult to produce larger ones under semi-artificial 
conditions. 

A stretch of water known to the writer runs along the 
edge of an old English garden. The fish are encouraged to 
congregate along its sides, and they show quite an amount ot 
confidence in coming to be fed.’ Coots and dabchicks breed 
among the reeds, and both fight with the fish for possession of 
the soft-bodied food. In hot weather the perch swim near the 
surface, and then the aquatic birds have no chance against 
them. As a red-worm reaches the water, every fish rushes up, 
and sometimes a dozen open mouths reach the morsel at the 
same instant. If absolute possession has not been gained, there 
is a struggle, and the pool is lashed into quite a fishy commo- 
tion. The jaws are at work, the red fins flash like sparks of 
fire, and the bronze bodies seem all over the pool at once. 
There is an old pile which they love to haunt, and they are 
sometimes.seen to gently rub their sides against it. In sharp 
contrast to the dusky perch are the silvery roach. These 
describe their graceful evolutions just on the side of the ‘ Perch- 
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pool,’ but rarely invade it ; if they do, the perch at once become 
aggressive, and the ‘ water-sheep’ are not long in making good 
their retreat. We have frequently taken large fish of both 
species from this preserve with fly. A quick eye and hand are 
requisite to successful fly-fishing for perch, and once indulged, 
it becomes quite a fascinating pursuit—how fascinating the 
following incident will show. A ‘gentleman poacher’ of the 
neighbourhood made a wager that he would bring to bank 
every one of a school of twenty-seven perch on a single evening. 
The bet was taken, and the feat was accomplished with only 
two lures—red-worms and half worn-out trout-fly. It may be 
added that every fish was returned to the hole evidently none 
the worse for its night’s adventure. 

There is occasionally another night denizen of the old 
‘ Perch-hole,’ which as an expert even out-poaches the poacher. 
We take our place by the stream-side and breathlessly wait. A 
faint whistle, unlike that of any bird, comes up-stream, and the 
dark water is moved. Trout cease to rise ; the whistle comes 
nearer, and then a rustle is heard. The osier-beds are visibly 
stirred, and some long, dark object makes its way between the 
parted stems. A movement would dispel the dark shadow. 
The rustle among the withy wands is repeated again and again, 
and now we know that the young otters have left their impreg- 
nable rocky bank and are following their dam. She has 
reconnoitred, and all is safe. Paddling down-stream come 
two objects, and, arriving at the pool, stop, tumble and frolic, 
rolling over and over, and round and round, and performing 
the most marvellous evolutions. They swing on a willow 
spray, and dash with lightning rapidity at a piece of floating 
bark, tumble with it, wrestle with it, and go through a hundred 
graceful movements ; then are motionless, then begin to play, 
and so continue for nearly an hour, when, as if suddenly 
alarmed, they rush down-stream to their feeding-grounds. 
Fishing is continued through the darkness, until, in the 
dewy meadow, another sound comes up the wind, and the 
deep sonorous voice of an otter-hound breaks into the dawn 
scene. 

I have just been indulging in an hour’s delicious laziness, 
dreamily watching a shoal of silvery-sided roach rising and 
falling towards the warm sunlight. It is hard to understand 
why anglers should call the roach a ‘coarse’ fish, as he is a 
very Beau Brummell of the waters. Coarse he may be as 
compared with salmon and trout, but in no other sense. The 
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character of the fish in the water is in keeping with his aristo- 
cratic appearance out of it. All his movements are slow and 
studied. Whatever he does he does gracefully. He is never in 
a hurry and rarely commits himself. Izaak Walton says you 
may take notice that, as the carp is accounted the water-fox for 
cunning, so the roach is accounted the water-sheep for his 
simplicity or foolishness. For our part, we have never found 
the roach so stupid as he is reputed. Let your float be too big 
or too brightly coloured, too near the bottom or the top, your 
bait not to his taste, and you will find that he can be even 
hypercritical upon occasion. He will swim above it or below 
it, he will swim round and round it, only at last to be disgusted 


at its clumsiness, to give a delicate wave of his tail, and glide 
gracefully away. And then the roach of mine acquaintance are 
like those of an eminent Frenchman— inclined to controversy, 
indecisive in conclusions. Sometimes they will bite, sometimes 
they will not; one never knows the reason why. To catch 
him the fisherman must have a subtle eye and a steady hand. 
One should take all sorts of precautions, for if he is curious he 
is at the same time excessively suspicious, and to catch him one 
must use the finest possible tackle. 

The spot from which I watch my shoal of roach is half 
buried in lush summer grass, so that while I can see the fish 
they cannot see me. All their movements are the very poetry 
of motion, and the shoal seem to act by some subtle, hidden 
impulse. They occupy a deep pool in a trout-stream, and as 
the anglers complain that they destroy the ground-food of the 
trout for eight months of the year, we have set about catching 
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them. The small fry of their kind are easily taken in quantity, 
and to these the title of ‘water-sheep’ may be apt enough. An 
angler has to put forth all his wiles to get round the bigger 
fish, but by exercising a little patience he may overcome all 
their idiosyncrasies. After our experiences we must admit that 
the roach is a delicate fish to circumvent, always supposing that 
he has attained to any size. But once on the bank there is no 
gainsaying his beauty as he flops out his life among the docks 
and nettles. The fish are just clean and bright from spawning, 
and this is how they show: back and upper parts of a delicate 
weed green, flashing and glowing with metallic lustre; these 
colours pale as they approach the medial line and then turn 
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silver, which passes into white on the under parts; the back 
and tail fins stand out sharply in dull red, the anal and ventral 
fins glowing with crimson. These, with a symmetrical body 
and a tiny ‘bloodlike’ head turned into broad _ shoulders, 
complete the picture of a handsome fish. As much cannot be 
said of the edible qualities of the roach as for his gentlemanly 
appearance, though he has his champions in this respect too, 
only he requires to be daintily done in the cooking. 

The roach is a fish of many waters, and seems peculiarly 
adapted to various environments. He is at home in sluggish 
streams with muddy bottoms, though his colours become a little 
dulled ; here, too, in this clear tarn, high on the hills, he lives 
in contentment with the trout and rudd. In our trout-stream 
proper (whence we are trying to rid him) he seems particularly 
happy, only he steers clear of the rushing water, and quietly 
allows himself to drop down to where the water is ‘logged.’ In 
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addition to these situations, he may frequently be found in 
ponds, reservoirs, and even in river estuaries only a few miles 
above the sea. The regular haunts of the roach, however, are 
sluggish rivers ; and the stiller reaches of the Thames produce 
some magnificent fish. London roach-anglers are said to excel 
all others, and it is even asserted that they have reduced the 
patient trade to a fine art—how fine only the initiated know. 
Roach spawn in May and June, and in the Thames shoals of 
them may be seen making their way to the higher reaches in 
search of suitable water-weed. Upon this the spawn is deposited, 
and so engrossed do they become in the act that their dorsal 
fins often show above the surface. The reproductive powers of 
the roach are enormous, and a matured fish may deposit as many 
as 480,000 eggs. When spawning is over the shoals drop down 
to the pebbly bottoms to scour themselves, and are in good con- 
dition in a remarkably short time after returning to the deeps. 
They will then rise to the fly like trout, but this does not last 
long, and by far the best bait are gentles (especially those of the 
bluebottle), or paste mixed with cotton-wool. 

In our mind's eye there is at this moment a favourite ‘dub,’ - 
where, in bygone years, we used to capture fish of great size 
and numbers, which were supposed to be roach. They turned 
out, however, to be rudd—‘ red-eyes,’ as the old poachers called 
them. Walton was not at all sure of the rudd, and thought it 
was a kind of bastard roach ; and he remarks that the Thames, 
below London Bridge affords the ‘largest and fattest’ in this 
‘nation.’ According to the knowledge of his times, these red 
fish were produced by bream and roach mixing their eggs and 
milt together, and although they became numerous they never 
grew to any great size. This is quite erroneous. At this 
moment a brace of magnificent monsters are lying before me, 
and of all ‘coarse’ fish, surely they must be the handsomest. 
They have only been out of the water a couple of hours, are in 
the pink of condition, and just turn the scale at four pounds. 
And this is how they came by their death. We were searching 
for coots’ eggs among the reeds of a mountain tarn, when two 
or three big fish began to rise from the warm shallow bank. A 
single hair-line was quickly tied, and the end fly dropped quietly 
among the shoal. There was a faint show of concentric rings 
in the water, then a mad plunge, and a two minutes’ fight. The 
single strand of hair held out bravely, and a glorious rudd was 
pulled aboard, much to the excitement of the girls and dogs. It 
was a deep, handsome fish, with red eyes ; cheek and gills 
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golden yellow, this darkening to blue and green on the back ; 
sides bright coppery, golden below ; belly tinged with pink, and 
shot with metallic lustre ; all the fins red; the body suddenly 
narrowing towards the tail, which is deeply indented. One of 
the characteristics of the rudd is its tenacity of life, fish some- 
times showing signs of life after having been out of the water 
several hours. During the day the rudd lies in the deepest part 
of its haunt, making for the shallows at morning and evening. 
At the former time it is a ground-feeder, but when it rises from 
the deeper water it takes flies from the surface. We came to 
the knowledge of this fact after a somewhat heated experience. 
After fishing all day and taking nothing save a few small roach, 
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the sun got behind a dark thunder-cloud, when the rudd imme- 
diately commenced to rise. As twilight increased the mere 
seemed everywhere broken by bubbles, and this time, equipped 
with flies dressed on fine gut, the slaughter that ensued was 
great. That long summer evening was a memorable one, and 
in weight it proved the best fishing of a lifetime. The larger 
fish fought pluckily, but, as there was no method in their mad- 
ness, they were pulled out one by one. Yet what is the ‘ play’ 
of a hundredweight of coarse rudd to that of a ten-pound 
salmon fresh run from the sea? But are not comparisons 
odious? A long day in the old slimy punt has its quiet joys as 
well as one after salmon and trout; and then each can be 
indulged when the other is prohibited. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
- original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions : that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


On the whole we were somewhat disappointed with the 
result of the January competition, the photographs being 
neither in quantity nor quality what we had anticipated. As 
regards adjudication of the prizes, it was so difficult to decide 
between the merit of the bulk of those received that we have 
settled the matter by sending a prize to every one who forwarded 
a photograph. Some much better pictures have arrived for the 
February competition, the result of which will be announced in 
the April number—as the Magazine goes to press long before 
the end of the month, and photographs may arrive up to the last 
day, it will be understood that we cannot give February results 
in March, and so on. Next month we shall probably print 
some specimens of what the prize-winners have sent. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


IN a few days Flying Fox will come up for auction and there is 
naturally much curiosity as to what he will fetch. One thing 
that seems certain is that he will not make as much as he would 
have won in stakes had all gone well with him. I am told that 
John Watts, the jockey, will not have it that Flying Fox is 
really an extraordinarily good horse, that he ranks, that is to 
say, with Ormonde, St. Simon, Isinglass, and one or two others 
of the absolutely front rank ; but looking through the entries for 
the Ten Thousand Pounds races—and it must be remembered 
that there is a fourth this year, the Century Stakes, run at 
Sandown on the 27th of next month—it seemed impossible 
that if he had started he could have been beaten. The reserve 
is not known at the time of writing ; whether it will be announced 
at the Kingsclere sale I am not aware, but my impression is that 
30,000 guineas will be found to be the figure ; and I believe 
I am right in saying that 25,000 guineas have been offered and 
refused, or rather that John Porter informed some one who 
wanted to buy that the sum would not be accepted. In these days 
of heavy stud fees my own idea is that Flying Fox is well worth 
30,000 guineas, and may very likely prove worth a vast deal more. — 
Admittedly he is not the handsomest of horses, but handsome 
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is as handsome does, and his is certainly a glorious line of 
ancestry. Flying Fox, winner of Two Thousand, Derby and 
Leger; son of Orme, a son of Ormonde, winner of Two 
Thousand, Derby and Leger; a son of Bend Or, winner of 
the Derby ; a son of Doncaster, winner of the Derby ; a son 
of Stockwell, who was just beaten for the Derby, indeed, but 
won the St. Leger and was doubtless one of the best horses 
ever known; a son of The Baron, winner of the Leger. Here 
is a pedigree not to be surpassed. I will not go into figures to 
show how I calculate the value of Flying Fox, even with the 
drawback of a heavy insurance on him, but I fully expect him 
to fetch over 30,000 guineas. 


They had a race meeting the other day on the banks of the 
Tugela. I don’t quite know what the horses may have been 
like, but assuredly there is no lack of steeplechase riders in 
South Africa, men whom we miss sorely here, and shall con- 
tinue to miss when the polo season comes round. It was 
reported the other day that Mr. Reggie Ward had his horse shot 
under him, but it appears that the story was not quite correct ; 
a horse of his was shot, an old ’chaser who has done service 
between the flags in England, but the popular gentleman rider 
was not on him at the time. No one expected that there would 
be any Grand Military, or Household Brigade at Hawthorn Hill, 
and the abandonment of those fixtures has been announced. 
It could not well be otherwise. Mr. Ward is with General 
French ; so is Major Hughes-Onslow, under the command of 
another ex-steeplechase rider, best of good fellows and keenest 
of soldiers, Colonel R. B. Fisher ; so is Mr. De Crespigny, who, 
it is said, has well deserved and will very likely receive the 
Victoria Cross; and Captain Wilfred Ricardo is shut up in 
Pretoria, having been captured while, with characteristic 
gallantry, endeavouring to save a wounded trooper. Mr. 
Algy Lawson is also absent; so is Captain Wiggin, who had 
been training on as a rider; so is Captain Paget, and poor 
Blundell, who always rode at Hawthorn Hill, was treacherously 
murdered while succouring a wounded Boer. Mr. ‘ Philbeach,’ 
who scored twice at Hawthorn Hill last year, has managed to 
get himself attached to the roth Hussars and is galloping over 
the Veldt instead of over Sir Robert Wilmot’s pastures. Except 
Captain Murray-Thriepland, nearly all the prominent soldier- 
horsemen are away doing the noble service that their friends 
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confidently expected of them, and they are now about to share 
in the coming triumph. It will doubtless be a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Mr. H. W. Massingham and his gang of associates when 
the tide has turned and their venerated white-flag-deriding Boers 
are meeting their well-deserved fate, but Mr. Massingham and 
his friends have had their period of enjoyment while the English 
armies have been checked, and they really cannot expect to 
have everything their own way always. 


Of the fifteen horses I named last month as having, as 
I supposed, a chance for the Grand National, fourteen have 
accepted, Cathal being the only absentee. I am afraid that 
12 st. 13 lb. is too much for Manifesto, even if he retains his 
best form, and it remains to be seen whether Drogheda will not 
be the chosen of the stable. It is rarely that a National horse 
has speed enough to win a two-mile hurdle race as he did at 
Kempton, though the field he beat there was not a brilliant one, 
and he may be a better horse than I have hitherto believed. 
Hidden Mystery seems over-weighted with 12 st., and I doubt 
The Shaker standing. The same may be said with still more 
confidence of The Sapper, whom I see described as a bargain at 
over 700 guineas, and a proof of the fact that ‘chasers are 
cheap because of the war. I know that his late trainer had a 
commission to buy him if he thought that he was going within 
his value, and he gladly saw him taken elsewhere. It is highly 
improbable that he will stand. Ambush II. was generally set 
down as having been overdone last year. I was dicussing the 
subject the other day with some of those who know most about 
him, and they by no means agreed with this view. They 
assured me that last March he was as well as he could have 
been, but they do not seem to be particularly sanguine at his 
success on the 30th of the present month. A general fancy 
among good judges is Romanoff; but there is understood to be 
some doubt as to whether he will run. He is very fairly handi- 
capped, and it is difficult to imagine an owner whose horse has 
a really good chance in the National refusing to send him to the 
post. Mr. Lambton, however, likes to ride Romanoff himself ; 
he is now unable to do so, and it is said may keep him for races 
in which he can ride. 


As for Ford of Fyne, a friend of mine, whom I regard as 
the best steeplechase rider of the day, offered before the sale to 
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bet the handicapper a thousand pounds to half a crown that the 
horse did not start, though he was checked by Mr. Mainwaring’s 
reply that if he meant it he would take the bet, buy the horse, 
and ride it to the post himself, whereby he would make sure of 
securing six or seven hundred pounds—the difference between ' 
the £1000 and the sum he would probably have had to give for 
the horse. I think, therefore, we may safely disregard Ford of 
Fyne. Iam still warned that Model will be dangerous, but surely 
his career does not in the very least suggest winning the National ? 
I fancied Grudon last year, but he seems to have gone quite to 
the bad ; Dead Level no doubt has a sort of outside chance, but 
his friends do not claim more for him. Fairland appears to have 
a habit of falling, and if she does that elsewhere, she is more likely 
to do it at Liverpool. Elliman is sound for the moment ; if he 
stands is quite a possible winner, and Mrs. Grundy is not an 
impossible one. I remarked last month that I had been warned 
Levanter might create a surprise, though there is most certainly 
nothing about his running in this country that suggests the 
possibility of success. He was badly beaten at Manchester by 
animals of a most moderate character whom he met on terms 
advantageous to himself, and if he were to win a little sensa- 
tion would no doubt be created. The race will not be run for 
a month after these Notes appear ; I am writing early in February, 
and all sorts of chops and changes may happen. There is 
Tipperary Boy, who is extremely likely to break down in the 
course of the next few weeks, but who may be very dangerous 
if he gets to the post fit and well. If Romanoff starts and 
stands up during the race—one year I remember eleven out of 
sixteen fell and the best horse may be knocked over—lI shall 
confidently expect to find him, in current slang, ‘there or 
thereabouts.’ 


It is not a little disgusting to hear some of the remarks made 
any afternoon on any race course during the ‘cross country 
season as to horses that are ‘ not having a go,’ ‘ not out to-day,’ 
‘likely to run better next week,’ and so on. It is admitted that 
many people talk atrocious nonsense on race courses. If they 
lose money their idea is, not that their own judgment is poor, or 
even that they have been defeated by bad luck, but that a 
robbery has been committed. I know that well, and have often 
heard suspicion cast on riders and owners who I have been 
perfectly certain, for the soundest possible reasons, have been 
heartily anxious to win ; still, at the same time, I must confess 
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that I not seldom see horses beaten at the finish that could have 
won races, or, at any rate, would have gone extremely near to 
winning them it their jockeys had only letthem. The situation 
is a very difficult one. I saw a horse most palpably stopped at 
Gatwick not long since. Immediately after the race the friend 
whom I have already mentioned in these Notes as in my opinion 
the best horseman of the day met me and commented on the race, 
‘the most outrageous thing he had ever seen in his life,’ he said ; 
and coming across another friend soon afterwards, a steward of 
the National Hunt Committee, a most scrupulous gentleman, 
and one of the very best all-round sportsmen in the country, in 
course of conversation I mentioned the matter to him. He was 
sad. ‘When I was elected to the Committee,’ he said, ‘I was full 
of ardour, and eager to reform abuses, but the business is horribly 
discouraging. If you have a man up he is provided with a dozen 
excuses, several of them very likely more or less plausible, or 
so reasonable, at any rate, that it is practically impossible to do 
anything to him.’ 


This is no doubt true; and I saw how keenly my friend 
felt the state of affairs ; but we surely cannot leave it at that, 
and let rogues know that there is little danger of their meeting 
with their deserts because it is so difficult to prove their offence. 
A fussy steward who is suspicious in the wrong place does 
more harm than good, but I certainly think that the stewards 
ought to be more alert than they are. If they inquire into 
what really looks an ugly matter, a simple explanation, confirmed 
by impartial testimony, may often be forthcoming to show that 
there was nothing wrong; and an honest man would surely 
have no objection to clear himself by saying just what had 
taken place. But, in fact, the rascals are tolerably well known. 
Stewards, if they are at all acquainted with the ins and outs of 
the sport, would be quite well aware whom they had to watch. 
A few weeks since at Lingfield only five runners went to the 
post for a hurdle race, and it was a matter of humorous com- 
ment in the ring that one of the horses was not trying. ‘When 
he zs out,’ a leading bookmaker remarked to me, ‘there won't 
be much of a price against that one!’ The horse in question 
has not run since; when he does, I expect his performance will 
be in striking contrast to that which he gave on his last appear- 
ance, and I suppose that if the handicappers were not on the 
alert, several pounds will be taken off him. This was a case 
where stewards who knew, and were prepared to do, their duty 
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should have had the owner before them ; the matter would have 
been reported in the Racing Calendar, and attention drawn to it, 
so that it would be difficult to carry out the little scheme to 
which running a bye at Lingfield was the prelude. 


Some years ago, while preparing my book ‘Sketches in the 
Hunting Field,’ | made some remark about the finding of a fox 
in a tree. Two letters soon afterwards reached the ///ustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, which | was then editing. One of 
them sarcastically demanded to know whether I supposed that 
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the discovery of a fox in a tree was an unusual occurrence ; 
the writer of the other indignantly desired to be informed 
whether it was my ignorance that induced me to make the 
statement, or whether I was foolishly practising on the credulity 
of my readers, seeing that foxes had not wings and could not 
fly. An amusing correspondence ensued, some of the writers 
supporting one view, the others the contrary, and the letters 
greatly entertained the late Duke of Beaufort, who most kindly 
promised to send me an account of his many experiences with 
foxes in trees in various parts of his hunt whenever I was ready 
to wind up the discussion. One fox, indeed, he undertook to 
show me when I was at Badminton soon after the corre- 
spondence started, and we found it lying on a branch, its 
habitual resting-place in the park, quite close to the box where 
Petronel then stood : we crept cautiously round, and there the 
creature was. I believe he distinctly saw us, but took no 
notice. The recollection comes to iny mind by the account of 
three foxes that lately, as recorded in the papers, had their 
habitation up a tree in Mr. Fernie’s country. One of them is 
described by an eye-witness as having been quite thirty feet 
from the ground, and the three were seen at the same time 
‘perched like monkeys among the thicker branches.’ I do not 
suppose any hunting man has ever had doubts on the subject, 
but my correspondents a few years ago showed that there were 


many non-hunting men who believed that the idea of a fox in a 
tree was altogether absurd. 


As usual, when I mention the subject of systems at Monte 
Carlo, a vigorous correspondence results. 1 remarked last month 
that all systems were hopeless, but that many of them might 
prove successful for a time. Several letters have reached me 
from persistent punters, who describe systems which they have 
found remunerative, and they are convinced that good fortune 
will continue to attend them. ‘1 am sorry I have not room for 
any of these letters, as I always like publishing communications 
when I can ; for if a man takes the trouble to write me a letter 
it is nearly always because he has something interesting to say. 
But none of the systems set forth is new—a new one is no 
doubt impossible—and in every one such a run of bad luck 
‘as is extremely likely to occur at any moment would upset 
everything. It is wonderful what the table will do when you 
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don’t want it to. I went to look on one evening and noted that 
five reds had come up. _I was standing behind a seated friend, 
and remarked to him that there seemed rather a run on red. 
‘It came up six times before you arrived,’ he answered. That 
made eleven, and I was tempted to back black. Red came up 
again. Surely, I thought, there couldn’t be twelve reds, so I 
doubled my stake on black, but there was a twelfth. There 
couldn’t be thirteen, I thought, and I had an increased bet on 
black, but there was a thirteenth, a fourteenth, and a fifteenth. 
Then I had a dash on black to get all my losses back. Up 
came red for the sixteenth time, and I have always regretted 
that I did not wait and see whether it came up any oftener, but 
after that sixteenth I was not at the moment in a position to 
take any more active interest in roulette. 


There is an idea that it is easier to win at frente et quarante 
and I believe mathematicians demonstrate that the odds are not 
so heavy against the player. It is also really strange how what 
_ is called ‘the run of the table,’ appears to be foreseen by 
punters, though it is based upon no explicable rule. I met a 
friend at the ¢rente et guarante tables some time since who is 
always eager to instruct those whom he regards as less astute 
mortals in the rules of the game. I put down a stake on the 
red, and he was greatly distressed. ‘You shouldn’t do that,’ he 
said, ‘you are sure to lose; you see all the money is on the 
other side!’ I couldn’t perceive any reason why it should be 
there, left my stake down and all the money on the other side 
a moment later was raked in by the croupier. The wise people 
thereupon changed over, I again opposed them, having no 
theories and trusting absolutely to chance. ‘Oh, that’s quite 
wrong!’ my friend earnestly admonished me ; ‘all those people 
have gone over, you see, you ought to go with them.’ In a 
spirit of sheer contrariness I persisted in my ignorant play, 
again won, and continuing to persist, to the great distress of my 
adviser, who kept on showing me that I was hopelessly and 
utterly absurd, came away with a heavy load of gold. Opposing 
the run of the table struck me then as by no means a bad game. 
I have tried it several times since. On the whole the ¢rente et 
quarante table must owe me a lot of money, and the debt is 
likely to increase if I go on playing. Ido not blind myself to 
that fact ; but for some mysterious reason, I have no glimmering 
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of an idea what it is, it certainly happens that more often than - 
not the side on which the bulk of the money is staked is 
successful. 


One of my correspondents, noting that I have no belief in 
any system, asks how he can play so as ‘to have some chance of 
winning, to avoid losing very much, and generally to escape 
making an idiot of himself ;’ and he presses for a reply. If 
after all I have said I must advise, I should suggest his staking 
at ¢rente et quarante, on red or black as he pleases. If he wins, 
withdraw his stake and leave the rest down, a louis, a hundred 
francs, or whatever his unit may be. If he wins again, and is 
a bold man, he may try the same colour once more, leaving all 
down, but afterwards I really do not know how to advise him. 
He may leave it all down, take some of it up, or change all or 
part of it over to the other side; but the odds are against his 
being pleased with the result. If he takes up part of it, and the 


same colour continues, he is likely to think what an idiot he was 


not to leave the whole lot down. If he goes over to black and 
red continues, he will blame himself angrily for not having had 
the sense to follow his run of luck. In point of fact, whatever 
he does is likely to disappoint him; because even if a man 
wins he never thinks he has won nearly enough, such is the 
insatiability of the gambler, 
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